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EDITORIAL 


In our present issue we print the concluding instalment of Dr. 
Malinowski’s criticism of Freud’s use of the ‘‘ Oedipus Complex”’ 
in relation to savage societies. We may take this opportunity of 
drawing attention to the publication of Freud’s shorter papers in 
a convenient English form.4 These studies have long been 
inaccessible, and are very valuable for a proper understanding of 
recent psychological developments. 

In the first volume we have Freud’s (1893) description of 
Charcot’s work, as well as the historical account of his relations 
with Breuer and others in the two following decades. In all there 
are fourteen early papers, 1893-1895, while in the second volume 
we are given twenty-four clinical papers (half of them since 1914) 
and ten papers on technique, of which all but two are pre-War. 
Volume III will be devoted to Five Case Histories and Vol. IV 
is to cover Metapsychology (Instinct and the Unconscious, and 
various applications). 

Of the many passages in which Freud himself touches on the 
possibility of a general application of his views, none is more 
interesting than his rejoinder to Janet’s argument that Psycho- 
analysis, so far as it consists of the assertion that the neuroses are 
traceable to disturbances in the sexual life, could only have come 
to birth in a town like Vienna. Though he disclaims any local 
patriotism, Freud holds that this account is “‘ quite exceptionally 
stupid.” If, he says, the premises on which the argument rests 
were the opposite of what they are, then it might be worth a 
hearing. Given a town in which the inhabitants imposed 
exceptional restrictions upon themselves in regard to sexual 
gratification, and at the same time exhibited a marked tendency 
to severe neurotic disorders, there might be something in it. But 
neither of these assumptions is true of Vienna. It will be interest- 
ing to see what reply he makes to Dr. Malinowski’s more concrete 
objections. ' 


1 Collected Papers (Hogarth Press. Vol. I 21s., Vol. II 21s., Vols. III 
and IV to follow). 
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I 
THE PROBLEM. 


Whatever achievements of Psycho-analysis may be questioned, 
one truth it certainly has brought to light : the deep effect of early 
infantile experiences on the mental devclopment of the individual. 
from the sociological point of view, this means that the family, 
the stage of those carly influcnces, 1s of extreme importance for the 
whole of human culture. 

If family life, however, is so momentous for the human mind 
and hence for human culture, its nature deserves a closer study. 
Yor the constitution of the family varics considerably with the 
level of development, with the economic institutions of a people, 
and in general with the type of civilisation. Even if we discard as 
unwarrantable hypotheses such types of family life as ‘‘ promis- 
cuity”’ or ‘‘ group-family,” there still remain as unquestionable 
forms, to be observed to-day among living savages, the matriarchal 
family, the various types of polygamous or polyandrous family, 
the extended family (Grossfamilic), and the different modifications 
due to the interference of family and clan. Moreover, changes in 
settlement, housing, division of labour, economic arrangements 
alter considerably the constitution of the human family in different 
parts of the world. 

The problem therefore emerges : do the conflicts, the attachments 
and the incestuous temptations within the family vary with its 
constitution, or do they remain identical throughout the vanous 
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1 This article completes an essay on '' Psycho-Analysis and Anthropology ”’ 
published in Psyche (Vol iV No. 4. April ry24). Porthe understanding of 
the argument, it is necessary also to consult an article on ‘‘ The i sychology of 
Sex in Primitive Societies ’’ (Psyche, October, 1023). 
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types of domestic life? In psycho-analytic language, we have 
then to ask, does the Oedipus complex exist unaltered everywhere, 
or does it change, and, if so, within what limits can we find the 
variation ? The ‘‘ nuclear complex ’”’ exclusively known to the 
Freudian School in their anthropological applications, and assumed 
by them to be universal, is the Oedipus complex. Now this complex 
corresponds essentially to our Aryan family type, with its patrilineal 
descent, the developed patria potestas and the strong suppression 
of sexual life out of wedlock, due to Christian morals. It seems 
at first sight improbable therefore that the assumption of the 
universality of the Oedipus complex should be correct. 


This problem I have framed and discussed in the previous article 
quoted, and I have offered a solution, based on the comparison of 
two family systems, the patriarchal family of modern Europe 
and the matnilineal family of Melanesia. A comparison of these 
two types has shown that both the sociological rivalries and 
relations and the rules of sexual life introduce considerable differ- 
ences in the nuclear family complex. In the patriarchal society, 
the infantile rivalries and the later social frictions introduce into the 
attitude of father and son, besides mutual attachment, also a 
certain amount of resentment and dislike. As regards mother and 
son, the premature separation in infancy leaves a deep, unsatisfied 
craving which, later on, when sexual interests arise, is mixed up 
1 memory with the new bodily longings, and assumes often an 
erotic character which comes up in dreams and other fantasies, 


In the particular matrilineal society of Melanesia studied in my 
previous article, there is no friction between father and son, and all 
the infantile craving of the child for its mother is allowed gradually 
to spend itself in a natural, spontaneous manner. The ambivalent 
attitude of veneration and dislike is felt not between a man and 
his father, but between him and his mother’s brother, while the 
repressed sexual attitude of incestuous desire is formed towards his 
sister. Applying to each society a terse, though rather crude 
f.rmula, there is in our Society the repressed desire ‘‘ to kill the 
f.ther and marry the mother,” while in the matrilineal complex 
of Melanesia, the wish is ‘‘ to marry the sister and to kill the 
maternal uncle.” 


This is but a summary of the results reached, and the reader 
must be referred to the detailed enquiry. It contains an answer 
to the problem set forth previously ; it shows the variation of the 
nuclear complex with the constitution of the family, and the 
manner in which the complex depends upon the fundamenta! 
features of family life and sexual morals. 
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There remains still another problem contingent upon the first. 
Psycho-analysis in its sociological work has adduced ample proof 
that the nuclear complex is of the greatest importance for folk- 
lore, social organisation, artistic production and culture in general. 
If therefore the matrilineal complex is so entirely different in its 
character from the Oedipus complex, it should also exhibit different 
traces in myth, legend and fairy tale, in certain types of savage 
custom and in all those institutions and productions in which the 
human passions, kept normally within traditional bounds by law, 
taboo and morals, break through in crime, perversion or aberration, 
or in one of the curiously immoral folk tales. To this problem I 
shall proceed in the present article, and show that the folk-lore 
and institutions of the Melanesians of the Trobriand archipelago 
mirror also the matrilineal complex. The examination of their 
tales and beliefs shows that the repressed hatred against the 
maternal uncle or elder brother, ordinarily masked by conventional 
reverence and solidarity, breaks through in certain narratives, 
constructed on the model] of a day-dream and dictated by repressed 
longings. Again, the sister, kept apart from the brother by a strictly 
rigid taboo, is undoubtedly present in the ‘‘ unconscious,’”’ and a 
strong incestuous desire attaches to her person. 


II 
DISEASE AND PERVERSION. 


The evidence adduced in this essay is not quite homogeneous. 
While on some points I have had full information, I shall have 
to confess my ignorance or only incomplete knowledge in others, 
and there I shall indicate the problem rather than solve it. This is 
partly due to my lack of expert knowledge of mental disease, partly 
to my finding it impossible to psycho-analyse the natives by the 
orthodox technique ; partly to an unavoidable unevenness in the 
material, especially that which I collected among other tribes 
where I resided for a much shorter time and worked under less 
favourable conditions than in the Trobiiands. I shall start with the 
weakest items in my répertotrve. Here comes first the question of 
neurosis and mental disease. We have seen in the comparative 
account of the child’s development among us and in the Trobriands 
that the matrilineal complex is formed later in the life of a child, 
that it is formed outside the intimacy of the family circle, that it 
entails fewer shocks, if any, that it is due to the play of rivalry 
mainly, while its erotic thwartings do not go to the roots of infantile 
sexuality. Since this is so, the Freudian theory of neurosis would 
lead us to expect a much smaller prevalence of those neuroses 
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(Ubertragungsneurosen) due to the traumas of childhood. It is a 
great pity that a competent alienist has not been able to examine 
the Trobrianders under the same conditions as myself, for I think 
he would find a brilliant confirmation of psycho-analytic assump- 
tions. 

When studying the Trobrianders, it would be futile for an 
Ethnographer to compare them with Europeans, for with us there 
are innumerable other factors which complicate the picture and 
contribute to the formation of mental disease. But some thirty 
miles south of the Trobriands there are the Amphlett Islands, 
inhabited by people essentially similar in race, custom, and 
language, but who differ, however, very much in social organisation, 
have strict sexual morals, that is, regard pre-nuptial sexual 
intercourse with disapproval and have no institutions to support 
sexual license, while their family life is much more closely knit. 
Though matrilineal, they have a much more developed patriarchal 
authority, and this, combined with the sexual repressiveness, 
establishes a picture of childhood more similar to our own. 

Now even with my own limited knowledge of the subject, I 
received quite a different impression of the neurotic dispositions of 
these natives. In the Trobriands, though I knew scores of natives 
intimately and had a nodding acquaintance with many more, I 
could not name a single man or woman who was hysterical or even 
neurasthenic. Nervous tics, compulsory actions or obsessive 
ideas were not to be found. In the system of native pathology, 
based, of course, on belicf in black magic, but reasonably true to 
the symptoms of disease, there are two categories of mental disorder 
—nagowa, which corresponds to cretinism, idiocy, and is also given 
to people who have a defect of speech; and gwayluwa, which 
corresponds roughly to mania, and comprises those who from 
time to time break out into acts of violence and deranged behaviour. 
The natives of the Trobriands know well and recognise that in the 
neighbouring islands of the Amphletts and d’Entrecasteaux, there 
are other types of black magic which can produce effects on the 
mind different from those known to themselves, of which the 
symptoms are according to their accounts compulsory actions, 
nervous tics and various forms of obsession. And during my 
few months’ stay in the Amphletts, my first and strongest impression 
was that this was acommunity of neurasthenics. Coming from the 
open, gay, hearty and accessible Trobrianders, it was astonishing to 
find oneself among a community of people distrustful of the new- 
1 For a description of some customs and features of the culture of the 


natives of the Amphlett Islands, see the author’s Argonauts of the Western 
Pacific, Chapter xi. 
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comer, impatient in work, arrogant in their claims, though easily 
cowed and extremely nervous when tackled more energetically. The 
women ran away as I landed in their villages and kept in hiding 
the whole of my stay, with the exception of a few old hags. Apart 
from this general picture, I at once found a number of people 
affected with nervousness whom I could not use as informants, 
because they would either lie in some sort of fear, or else become 
too excited and offended over any more detailed questioning. It is 
characteristic that in the Trobriands even the spiritualistic mediums 
are poseurs rather than abnormal people. And while in the 
Trobriands black magic is practised in a “‘ scientific ’’ manner by 
men, that is by methods which present small claim to the super- 
natural, in the islands of the south there are “‘ flying wizatds ’’ who 
practise the magic which in other parts belongs only to semi- 
fabulous witches, and who make at first sight a quite abnormal 
impression. 

In another community among whom I made my Ethnographic 
apprenticeship, and whom I therefore did not study with the same 
methods or come to know as intimately as I did the Trobrianders, 
the conditions are even more repressive than in the Amphlett 
Islands The Mailu, inhabiting a portion of the south coast of 
New Guinea, are patrilineal, have a pronounced paternal authonty 
in the family, and a fairly strict code of repressive sexual morals.! 
Among these natives, I had noted a number of people whom I had 
classed as neurasthenics, and therefore useless as ethnographic 
informants. . | 

But all these tentative remarks, though they are not sheer 
guesses, are intended only to raise the problem, and to indicate 
what the solution would most probably be. The problem would 
therefore be: to study a number of matrilineal and patriarchal 
communities of the same level of culture, to register the variation 
of sexual repression and of the family constitution, and to note the 
correlation between the amount of sexual and family repression 
and the prevalence of hysteria and compulsion neurosis. The 
conditions in Melanesia, where side by side we find communities 
living under entirely divergent conditions, are like a naturally 
arranged experiment for this purpose. 

Another point which speaks in favour of the Freudian solution 
of this problem is the correlation of sexual perversions with sexual 


7] 


1 Compare the writer's monograph on “The Natives of Mailu,’’ in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Australia, Vol. 39,1915. Noinformation on 
mental disease is contained there. I had hoped to return to the district 
and the essay was published as a preliminary account in which I did not 
include all I knew and had noted, thinking of republishing it ina fuller form. 
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repression. Freud has shown that there is a deep connection 
between the course of infantile sexuality and the occurrence of 
perversion in later life. On the basis of his theory, an entirely 
lax community like that of the Trobrianders who do not interfere 
with the free development of infantile sexuality should show a 
minimum of perversions. This is fully confirmed in the Trobriands. 
Homosexuality was known to exist in other tribes and regarded 
as a filthy and ridiculous practice. It cropped up only in the 
Trobriands with the influence of white man, more especially of 
white man’s morality. The boys and girls on a Mission Station, 
penned in separate and strictly isolated houses, cooped up together, 
had to help themselves out as best they could, since that which 
every Trobriander looks upon as his due and right was denied to 
them. According to very careful enquiries made of non-missionary 
as well as missionary natives, homosexuality is the invariable rule 
among those upon whom white man’s morality has been forced 
in such an irrational and unscientific manner. At any rate, there 
were a few cases in which “‘ evil doers,”’ caught 1 flagrante delictu, 
were ignominously banished from the face of God back into the 
villages, where one of them tried to continue it, but had to give 
it up under the pressure of the native morals, expressed in scorn 
and derision. I have also reason to suppose that perversions are 
much more prevalent in the Amphlett and d’Entrecasteaux 
archipelago in the south, but again I have to regret that I was 
not able to study this important subject in detail. 


III 
DREAMS AND DEEDS. 


Now we have to study how the integral sentiment of the matri- 
lineal family in the Trobriands expresses itself in the social culture 
and organisation of the natives. If we push this problem too deep 
it would indeed lead us to a minute examination from this point of 
view of practically every manifestation of their tribal life. We 
shall have to make a selection and pick out the most relevant 
domains of fact. These can be divided into two categories: 1, the 
free fantasies, and 2, the data of folk-lore. To the first class belong 
those products of individual imagination such as dreams, day- 
dreams, personal desires and ideals which, coming from the in- 
dividual’s own life, are shaped by the endo-psychic forces of his 
personality. In this class can be reckoned not only the manifesta- 
tions of fantasies in thought and dream, but also in deed. For 
a crime or an immorality or an act which outrages public opinion 
and decency are committed when the repressive forces of law 
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and morality are broken by the repressed passions. In such 
deeds we can measure both the strength of the ideal and the depth 
of the passion. We shall turn now to this first class of dreams 
and deeds in which the individual shakes off temporarily the 
shackles of custom and reveals the repressed elements and the 
conflict with the repressing forces. 

Dreams and day-dreams are not an easy subject for study among 
the Melanesians of the Trobriand Islands. It is a remarkable 
and characteristic feature of these natives, in which they seem 
to differ from other savages, that they apparently dream little, 
have little interest in their dreams, seldom relate them spon- 
taneously, do not regard the ordinary dream as having any prophetic 
or other importance, and have no code of symbolic explanation 
whatever. When I tackled the subject directly, as I often did, 
and asked my informants whether they had dreamt, and, if so, 
what their dreams had been, the answer was usually negative, 
with rare exceptions, to which we will return. Is this absence of 
dreams, or rather of interest in dreams, due to the fact that we are 
dealing with a non-repressed society, a socicty among whom sex 
as such is in no way restricted ? Is it so because their ‘‘ complex ”’ 
is weak, appears late, and has few infantile elements ? This rarity 
of free dreams and the absence of strong affect, hence absence of 
remembrance, point to the same conclusion as the abscnce of 
neurosis, that is, to the correctness in broad outline of the Freudian 
theory. For this theory affirms that the main cause of dreams 
is unsatisfied sexual appetite, and espccially such sexual or quasi- 
scxual impulses as are repressed violently in infancy. To this 
question one could only obtain a satisfactory answer by collecting 
rich comparative material among two communities of similar 
culture and mode of living but with different repressions. 

I have used so far the expression ‘‘ free dreams,’’ for there is a 
class of dreams which it is difficult to range, whether with the free 
or with the fixed fantasies, since they run on lines prescribed by 
tradition and could be called ‘‘ official dreams.” Such, for instance, 
are dreams in which a man leading an enterprise or carrying out 
some task is supposed to dream under certain circumstances about 
the object of his enterprise. The leaders of fishing excursions 
dream about the weather, about the place where the shoals might 
appear, about the best date for the expedition, and they give 
their orders and instructions accordingly. Those in charge of 
the overseas Kula expeditions are often supposed to have dreams 
about the success of their ceremonial trading. It is above all the 
magicians who have dreams associated with the performance of 
the magic. There is also another form of typical or traditional 
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dream associated with magic, that, namely, which comes about 
as the direct result of a spell or of a rite. Thus, in the ceremonial 
overseas trading there is a certain spell which acts directly on the 
mind of the partner, induces in him a dream, and this dream makes 
the partner desire the exchange. Most of love magic is supposed 
to produce a dream which awakens the amorous wish. Thus 
these natives, remarkably enough, reverse the Freudian theory of 
dreams, for to them the dream is the cause of the wish. In reality, 
this class of traditional dreams are very much within the lines of 
the Freudian theory. For they are constructed as a projection on 
to the victim of the magician’s own desire. The victim of love 
magic feels in he: dream an itching, a craving, which is the same as 
the state of mind of the performer of the magic. The Kula partner 
under the influence of magic is supposed to dream of glorious scenes 
of exchange which form the very vision dominating the wishes 
of the performer. 

Nor are such dreams merely spoken of and only supposed to 
exist. Very frequently the magician himself would come and tell 
me that he had dreamt about a good yield in fishing, and would 
organise an expedition on the strength of it. Ora garden wizard 
would speak of a dream he had had about a long drought, and 
therefore order certain things to be done. Dumnng the annual 
ceremonial feast in honour of dead ancestors, I had on two occasions 
opportunitics of noting two dreams of natives. In both cases the 
dream referred to the proceedings, and in one the dreamer claimed 
to have dreamt that he had had a conversation with the spirits 
who were not satisfied with things. Another class of typical 
dream is concerned with the birth of babies. In these the future 
mother has a sort of dream annunciation from one of her dead 
relatives.? 

Now one of the typical or official dreams is the sexual dream, 
which interests us here more especially. A man will dream that a 
woman visits him at night ; in dream he will have congress with her, 
and he will awake finding the discharge of semen on the mat. This 
he will conceal from his wife, as the natives put it, but he will try 
to follow up the dream actively in real life and initiate an intrigue 
with the woman. For this dream means that she who visited him 
had performed love magic and that she desires him. 

About such dreams I had a number of personal confidences, 


1 Cf also my Argonauts of the Western Pacific; chapter on magic, 
and detailed descriptions of the rites and spells in the course of the narrative. 
2 Cf. ‘“ Baloma ’’—article in the Journal of the R. Anthrop. Inst., 1916; 
“The Sexual Psychology of Savages,’’ Psyche, 1923. 
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followed by the story of the subsequent efforts of the man at estab- 
lishing an intrigue with his dream visitor. 

Now, naturally, as soon as I was told by the natives about 
their erotic dreams, I was at once keenly on the scent of incestuous 
dreams. To the question: ‘‘ Do you ever dream of your mother 
in this way? ” the answer would be a calm, unshoeked negation. 
‘* The mother is forbidden—only a tonagowa (imbecile) would dream 
suchathing. Sheisanoldwoman. Nosuch thing would happen.” 
But whenever the question would be put about the sister, the 
answer would be quite different, with a strong affective reaction. 
Of course I knew enough never to ask such a question directly of a 
man, and never to discuss it in company. But even asking in the 
form of whether ‘‘ other people ’’ could ever have such dreams, 
the reaction would be that of indignation and anger. Sometimes 
there would be no answer at all ; after an embarrassed pause another 
subject would be taken up by the informant. Some, again, would 
deny it seriously, others vehemently and angrily. But working 
out the question bit by bit with my best informants, the truth at last 
appeared, and I found that the real state of opinion is different. 
It is actually well known that “‘ other people ” have such dreams— 
‘‘a man is sometimes sad, ashamed, and ill-tempered. Why ? 
Because he has dreamt that he had connection with his sister.’ 
‘“* This made me feel ashamed,’”’ such a man would say. I found 
that this is, in fact, one of the typical dreams known to exist, 
occurring frequently, and one which haunts and disturbs the 
dreamer. That this is so, we will find confirmed by other data, 
especially in myth and legend. 

Again, the brother-sister incest is the most reprehensible form of 
the breach of the rules of exogamy—which institution makes it 
illicit to have connection with any woman of the same clan. 
But though the brother-sister incest 1s regarded with the 
utmost horror, a breach of clan exogamy is a thing both smart 
and desirable, owing to the piquant difficulties in carrying it 
out. In accordance with this, dreams about clan incest are 
very frequent. Thus, comparing the different types of in- 
cestuous dreams, there is all reason to assume that the mother 
hardly ever appears in them and, if she does, these dreams leave 
no deep imprcssion: that the more distant female relatives are 
dreamt of frequently, and that the impression left is pleasant ; 
while incestuous dreams about the sister occur and leave a deep and 
painful memory. This is what might have been expected, for, as 
we saw, when following the development of their sexuality, there 
is no temptation in the case of the mother, a violent and strongly 
repressed one towards the sister, and a spicy, not very repressed 
prohibition about the clanswoman. 
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Brother and sister incest is regarded with such a horror by 
the natives that at first an observer, even well acquainted with 
their life, would confidently affirm that it would never occur, though 
a Freudian would have his suspicions. And these, on closer search, 
would be found fully justified. Incest between brother and sister 
existed even in olden days, and there are certain family scandals 
told especially about the ruling clan of the Malasi. Nowadays, 
when the ancient morals and institutions break down under the 
influence of spurious Christian morality and the white man’s so- 
called law and order is introduced, the passions, repressed by tribal 
tradition break through even more violently and openly. I have 
three or four cases on record in which public opinion accused 
definitely, though in whispered undertones, a brother of incestuous 
relations with his sister. One case, however, stands out, for it 
was a lasting intrigue famous for its effrontery, for the notorious 
character of the hero and heroine, and for the scandalous stories 
spun around it. 

Mokadayu, of Okopukopu, was a famous singer. Like all of his 
profession he was no less renowned for his success with ladies. 
‘For,’ say the natives, ‘‘ the throat is a long passage like the 
wila (vulva), and the two attract each other.”” ‘‘ A man who has 
a beautiful voice will like women very much and they will like him.” 
Many stories are told of how he slept with all the wives of the 
chief in Olivilevi, how he seduced this and that married woman. 
For a time, Mokadayu had a brilliant and very lucrative career 
aS a spiritualistic medium, extraordinary phenomena happening 
in his hut, especially dematerialisations of various valuable objects 
thus transported to the spirit land. But he was unmasked, and it 
was proved that the dematerialised objects had merely remained 
in his own possession. 

Then there came about the dramatic incident of his incestuous 
love with his sister. She was a very beautiful girl, and, being a 
Trobriander, she had, of course, many lovers. Suddenly she with- 
drew all her favours and became chaste. The youth of the village, 
who confided to each other their banishment from her favours, 
decided to find out what was the matter. It soon appeared that, 
whoever might be the privileged rival, the scene must be laid in her 
parental house. One evening when both parents were away, a 
hole was made in the thatch and through it the discarded lovers 
saw a sight which shocked them deeply: brother and sister were 
caught in flagranti delictu. A dreadful scandal broke out in 
the village, which, in olden days would certainly have ended in the 
suicide of the guilty pair. Under the present conditions they were 
able to brave it out and lived in incest for several months till she 
married and left the village. 
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Besides the actual brother and sister incest, there is, as I have 
said, a breach of exogamous rules which is called suvasova. The 
woman of the same clan is forbidden to a man under the penalty 
of shame and an eruption of boils all over the body. Against this 
second ailment there is a magic which, as many of my informants 
told me with a self-satisfied smirk, is absolutely efficacious. The 
moral shame of such incidents is, in reality, small, and as with many 
other rules of official morality, he who breaks it is a smart fellow. 
A young man who is a real Don Juan, and who has a good conceit 
of himself, will scorn the unmarried girls, and try always to have 
an intrigue with a married woman, especially a chicf’s wife, or else 
commit acts of suvasova. The expression ‘‘ sevasova yoku,”’ ‘* Oh, 
thou exogamy breaker!” sounds something like, ‘‘ Oh, you gay 
dog!” and is a facetious compliment. 

To complete the picture, the negative evidence may be stated 
here that not one single case of mother-son incest could be found, 
not even a suspicion of it, though the loudness and stringency of 
the taboo is by no means so great as in the brothef-sister incest. 
In the summary given above of the typical family sentiments 
among the Trobrianders, I have stated that the relations between 
father and daughter are the only ones built up on the same pattern 
as in a patriarchal society. As could be expected therefore, father- 
daughter incest is of by no means rare occurrence. Two or three 
cases in which there seem to be no doubt whatever are on record. 
One of them concerned a girl who, besides her relations with her 
father, was the sweetheart of a local boy then in my service. He 
wanted to marry her, and appealed to me for financial and moral 
support in this enterprise ; I therefore had full details of the incest, 
which left me in no doubt whatever about the relationship and its 
long duration. 

So far we have spoken about the sexual taboo and the repressed 
wish to break it, which finds expression in dreams, in acts of crime 
and passion. There is, however, another relation fraught with 
repressed criminal desires, that of a man towards his matriarch, 
the brother of his mother. With regard to dreams, there is one 
interesting fact to be noted here: the belief, namely, that in 
prophetic dreams of death it will always be a veyola (real kinsman), 
usually the sister’s son, who will foredream his uncle’s death. 
Another important fact belonging to the sphere of action and not 
of dreams is connected with witchcraft. A man who has acquired 
the black magic of disease must choose his first victim from among 
his near maternal relatives. Very often a man Is said to choose 
his own mother. So that when anyone is known to be learning 
sorcery, his real kinsmen, that means his maternal relatives, are 
always frightened and on the look out for personal danger. 
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In the chronicles of actual crime, there are also several cases 
to be registered, bearing on our own problem. One of them 
happened in the village of Osapola, half an hour away from where 
I lived at that time, and I knew the actors well. There were three 
brothers, the eldest blind. The youngest one used always to take 
the betel nut before it properly ripened and deprive the blind 
man of his share. The blind man one day got in a dreadful fury 
and, seizing an axe, somehow managed to wound the youngest 
brother. The middle one then took a spear and killed the blind 
one. He was sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment by the 
white resident magistrate. The natives regarded this as an out- 
rageous injustice. The killing of one brother by another is a purely 
internal matter, certainly a dreadful crime and a dreadful tragedy, 
but one with which the outer world is in no way concerned, and 
it can only stand by and show its horror and pity. There are other 
cases of violent quarrels, fights, and one or two more murders 
within the matrilineal family which I have on record. 


Of parricide, on the other hand, there is not one single case 
to be cited. Yet to the natives, as I have said, parricide would be 
no special tragedy, and would be merely a matter to be settled 
with the father’s own clan. 


Apart from the dramatic events, the crimes and tragedies which 
shake up the tribal order to its very foundations, there are the 
small events which indicate merely the boiling of the passions 
under the apparently firm and quiet surface. For, as we saw, 
Society builds up its traditional norms and ideals, and sets up 
trammels and barriers to safeguard them. Yet these very trammels 
provoke certain emotional reactions. 


Nothing surprised me so much in the course of my sociological 
researches as the gradual perception of an undercurrent of desire 
and inclination running counter to the trend of convention, law 
and morals. Mother-right, the principle that unity of kinship 
exists only in the mother line, and that this unity of kinship should 
claim all affection as well as all duties and loyalties, is the dictate 
of tradition. But in reality friendship and affection to the father, 
community of personal interest and desires with him, combined 
with the wish to shake off the exogamous trammels of the clan— 
these are the life forces which flow from personal inclination and 
experiences of individual life. And these forces contribute much to 
fan ever-present sparks of enmity between brothers and between 
the mother’s brother and the nephew. So that in the real feelings 
of the individual, we have, so to speak, a sociological negative 
of the traditional principle of matriliny. 
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IV 
OBSCENITY AND MYTH. 


We now proceed to the discussion of folklore in relation to the 
typical sentiments of the matrilineal family, and with this we enter 
the best cultivated plot on the boundary of Psycho-analysis and 
Anthropology. It has long been recognised that for one reason or 
another the stories 1elated seriously about ancestral times and 
the narratives told for amusement correspond to the desires of those 
among whom they are current. The school of Freud has established, 
moreover, that folklore is especially concerned with the satisfaction 
of repressed wishes by means of fairy tales and legends; and 
that this is the case also with proverbs, typical jokes and sayings 
and stereotyped modes of abuse. 

Let us begin with these last. Their relation to the unconscious 
must not be interpreted in the sense that they satisfy the repressed 
cravings of the person abused, or only of the abuser. For instance, 
the expression widely current among oriental races and many 
savages ‘‘cat excrement,” as well as in a slightly modified form 
among the Latins, satisfies directly the wish of neither. Indirectly 
it is only meant to debase and disgust the person thus addressed. 
Every form of abuse or bad language contains certain propositions 
fraught with strong emotional possibilities. Some bring into play 
cmotions of disgust and shame ; others again invite to, or impute, 
certain actions which are considered abominable in a given society, 
and thus wound the feelings of the listener. Here bclongs 
blasphemy which in European culture reaches its zenith of perfec- 
tion and complexity in the innumerable variations of *‘ Me cago en 
Dios!’’ pullulating wherever the sonorous Spanish resounds. 
Here, also, belong all the various abuses by reference to social 
position, despised or degraded occupations, criminal habits, all of 
them very interesting sociologically, for they indicate what is 
considered the lowest depth of degradation in that culture. 

The incestuous type of swearing, in which the person addressed 
is invited to have connection with a forbidden relative, usually 
the mother, is in Europe the speciality of the Slavonic nations, 
among whom the Russians easily take the lead, with the numerous 
combinations of ‘‘ Yob twayu mat” (‘‘ Have connection with thy 
mother.”) This type of swearing interests us most, because of its 
subject and because it plays an important part in the Trobriands. 
The natives there have three incestuous expressions: ‘ Awoy 
Inam ’—‘‘ Cohabit with thy mother”; “‘Awoy Lumuia"— 
“c. with thy sister” ; and ‘‘ Awoy um kwava’’—‘ c with thy wife.” 
The combination of the three sayings is curious in itself, for we see, 
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side by side, the most lawful and the most illicit types of 
intercourse used for the same purpose of offending and 
hurting. The gradation of intensity is still more remarkable. 
For while the invitation to maternal incest is but a mild term 
used in chaff or as a joke, as we might say, ‘‘ Oh, go to 
Jericho,” the mention of sister incest in abuse is a most 
serious offence, and one used only when real anger is aroused. 
But the worst insult, one which I have known to be seriously used 
at the most twice, and once, indeed, it was among the causes of 
the incident of fraticide described above, is the imperative to have 
connection with the wife. This expression is so bad that I learnt 
of its existence only after a long sojurn in the Trobriands, and no 
native would pronounce it but in whispers, or consent to make any 
jukes about that incongruous mode of abuse. 

What is the psychology of this gradation? It is obvious that 
it stands in no distinct relation to the enormity or unpleasantness 
of the act. The maternal incest is absolutely and completely out 
of the question : yet itis the mildest abuse. Nor can the criminality 
of the action be the reason for the various strengths of the swearing, 
for the least criminal, in fact the lawful connection, is the most 
olfcnsive When imputed. The real cause is the plausibility and the 
reality of the act, and the fecling of shame, anger and social 
degradation at the barriers of etiquette being pulled down and the 
naked reality brought to light. For the sexual intimacy between 
husband and wife is masked by a most rigid etiquette, not so strict 
of course as that between brother and sister, but directly aiming 
at the elimination of any suggestive modes of behaviour. Sexual 
jokes and indecencies must not be pronounced in the company 
of the two consorts. And to drag out the personal, direct sexuality 
of the relation in coarse language is a mortal offence to the scnsitive- 
ness of the Trobrianders. This psychology is extremely interesting, 
just because it discloses that one of the main forces of abuse lies 
in the relation between the reality and plausibility of a desire or 
action and its conventional reprcssions. 

The relation between the abuse by mother and by sister incest 
is made clear by the same psychology. Its strength is measured 
mainly by the likclihood of reality corresponding to the imputuition. 
The idea of mother incest is as repugnant to the native as sister 
incest, probably even more. But just because, as we saw, the 
whole development of the relationship and of sexual life makes 
incestuous temptations of the mother almost absent, while the taboo 
against the sister is imposed with great brutality and kept up with 
rigid strength, the real inclination to break the strong taboo 1s 
much more actual. Hence this abuse wounds to the quick. 
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There is nothing to be said about proverbs in the Trobriands, 
for they do not exist. As to the typical sayings and other linguistic 
uses, I shall mention here the important fact of the word luguta, 
my sister, being used in magic as a word which signifies incompatibil- 
ity and mutual repulsion. 

We pass now to myth and legend, that is to the stories told with 
a serious purpose in explanation of things, institutions and customs. 
To make the survey of this very extensive and rich material clear 
yet rapid, we shall classify these stories into three categories: 
(t) Myths of the origin of man, and of the general order of society, 
and especially totemic divisions and social ranks; (2) Myths of 
cultural change and achievements which contain stories about 
heroic deeds, about the establishment of customs, cultural features 
and social institutions; (3) Myths associated with definite forms 
of magic. 

The matrilineal character of the culture meets us at once in the 
first class, that is, in the myths about the origins of man, of the 
social order, especially chieftainship and totemic divisions, and of 
the various clans and sub-clans. These myths which are numerous, 
for every locality has its own legends or variations, form a sort of 
connected cycle. They all agree that human beings have emerged 
from underground through holes in the earth. Every sub-clan 
has its own place of emergence, and the events which happened 
on this momentous occasion determined sometimes the privileges 
or disabilities of the sub-clan. What interests us most in them 
is that the first ancestral groups whose appearance is mentioned 
in the myth, consist always of a woman, sometimes accompanied 
by her brother, sometimes by the totemic animal, but never by a 
husband. In some of the myths the mode of propagating of the 
first ancestress is explicitly described. She starts the line of her 
descendants by imprudent exposure to the rain or, lying in a 
grotto, is pierced by the dripping of the stalactytes ; or bathing she 
is bitten by a fish. She is ‘‘ opened up” in this way and a spirit 
child enters her womb and she becomes pregnant.? Thus instead 


1 Cf. the chapter on Mythology in Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 
especially pp. 304 sqq. 

2 Freudians will be interested in the psychology of symbolism underlying 
these myths. It must be noted that the natives have no idea whatever of 
the fertilising influence of the male semen, but they know that a virgin can- 
not conceive, and that to become a mother a woman has to be ‘’ opened up”’ 
as they express it. This in the everyday life of the village is done at an 
early age by the appropriate organ. Inthe myth of the primeval ancestress, 
where the husband or any sexually eligible male companion is excluded, 
some natural object is selected, such as a fish or a stalactyte, Cf. for further 
material on this subject article in Psyche, Oct. 1923. 
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of the creative force of a father, the myths reveal the spontaneous 
procreative powers of the ancestral mother. 

Nor is there any other réle in which the father appears. In fact, 
he is never mentioned, and does not exist in any part of the 
mythological world. Most of these local myths have come down 
in very rudimentary form, some containing only one incident or 
an affirmation of right and privilege. Those of them which contain 
a conflict or a dramatic incident, elements essential in ungarbled 
myth, depict invariably a matrilineal family and the drama happen- 
ing within it. There is a quarrel between two brothers which 
makes them separate, each taking his sister. Or, again, in another 
myth, two sisters set out, disagree, separate and found two different 
communities. 

In a myth which might perhaps be classed in this group, and 
which accounts for the loss of immortality, or, to put it more 
correctly, of perpetual youth by human beings, it is the quarrel 
between grandmother and granddaughter which brings about the 
catastrophe. Matriliny—in the fact that descent is reckoned by 
the female—mother-right—in the great importance of the part 
played by women, the matriarchal configuration of kinship, in the 
fraternal dissensions—in short, the pattern of the matrilineal 
family, is evident in the structure of myths of this category. There 
is not a single myth of origins in which a husband or a father plays 
any part, or even makes his appearance. That the matrilineal 
nature of the mythological drama is closely associated with the 
matrilineal repressions within the family should need no further 
argument to convince a psycho-analyst. 

Let us now turn to the second class of myths, those referring 
to certain big cultural achievements brought about by heroic 
deeds and important adventures. This class of myth is less 
rudimentary, consists of long cycles, and develops pronouncedly 
dramatic incidents. The most important cycle of this category 
is the myth of Tudava, a hero born of a virgin who was pierced 
by the action of stalactyte water. The deeds of this hero are 
celebrated in a number of myths, which differ slightly according 
to the district in which they are found, and which ascribe to him the 
introduction of agriculture and the institution of a number of customs 
and moral rules, though his own moral character is very weakly 
developed. The main deed of this hero, however, the one known 
all over the district, and forming the bedrock of all the myths, 
is the slaying of an ogre. The story runs as follows :— 

Humanity led a happy existence in the Trobriand Archipelago. 
Suddenly a dreadful ogre called Dokonikan, made his appearance 
in the eastern part of the islands. He fed on human flesh and 
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gradually consumed one community after another. At the north- 
western end of the island in the village of Laba’i there lived at that 
time a family consisting of a sister and her brothers. When 
Dokonikan ranged nearer and nearer to Laba’i the family decided 
to fly. The sister, however, at that moment wounded her foot and 
was unable tomove. She was therefore abandoned by her brothers, 
who left her with her little son in a grotto on the beach of Laba’'i, 
and sailed away in a canoe to the south-west. The boy was brought 
up by his mother, who taught him first the choice of proper wood 
for a strong spear, then instructed him in the Kwoygapans magic 
which steals away a man’s understanding. The hero sallied forth, 
and after having bewitched Dokonikan with the Kwoygapans 
magic, killed him and cut off his head. After that he and his 
mother prepared a taro pudding, in which they hid and baked the 
head of the ogre. With this gruesome dish Tudava sailed away in 
search of his mother’s brother. When he found him he gave him 
the pudding, in which the uncle with horror and dismay found the 
head of Dokonikan. Seized with fear and remorse, the mother’s 
brother offered his nephew all sorts of gifts in atonement for having 
abandoned him and his mother to the ogre. The hero refused 
everything, and was only appeased after he had received his uncle’s 
daughter in marriage. After that he sets out again and performs 
a number of cultural deeds, which do not interest us further in this 
context. 

In this myth there are two conflicts which set the drama in 
motion : first the cannibalistic appetite of the ogre, and second the 
abandonment of mother and son by the maternal uncle. The 
second is a typical matrilineal drama, and corresponds distinctly 
to the natural tendency, repressed by tribal morals and custom, 
as we have found it in our analysis of the matrilineal family in the 
Trobriands. For the mother’s brother is the appointed guardian 
of her and her family. Yet this is a duty which both weighs heavily 
upon him, and is not always gratefully and pleasantly received by 
his wards. Thus it is characteristic that the opening of the most 
important heroic drama in mythology should be associated with a 
capital sin of a matriarch’s neglect of his duty. 

But this second matriarchal conflict is not altogether independent 
of the first. When Dokonikan is killed his head is presented in a 
dish of wood to the maternal uncle. If it were only to frighten 
him by the sight of the monster, there would be no point in 
disguising the head in the taro pudding. Moreover, since Dokonikan 
was the general enemy of humanity, the sight of his head should 
have filled the uncle with joy. The whole setting of this incident 
and the emotion which underlies it, receive meaning only if we 
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assume that there is some sort of association or connivance between 
the ogre and the uncle. In that case, to give one cannibal’s head 
to be eaten by the other is just the right sort of punishment, and 
the story contains then in reality one villain and one conflict 
distributed in two stages and duplicated in two persons. Thus 
we see that the legend of Tudava contains a typical matrilineal 
drama which forms its core, and which is brought to a logical 
conclusion. I shall remain satisfied, therefore, with having pointed 
out those features which are indisputable, and are clearly contained 
in the facts themselves, and I shall not enter in detail into further 
interpretations of this myth, which would necessitate certain 
historical and mythological hypotheses. But I wish to suggest 
that the figure of Dokonikan is not altogether explained by his 
association with the matriarch, that he may be a figure handed 
from a patriarchal culture into a matriarchal one, in which case 
he might represent the father and husband. If this be so, the 
present legend would be extremely interesting in showing how the 
prevalent cast of a culture moulds and transforms persons and 
situations to fit them into its own sociological context. 

Another incident in this myth which I shall only indicate here, 
is the marriage at the end of the story by the hero of his maternal 
cross-cousin. This, in the present kinship system of the natives, 
is considered distinctly an improper thing, though not actually 
incestuous. 

Passing to another legendary cycle, we have the story of two 
brothers who quarrel over a garden plot—as so often happens 
in real life—and in this quarrel the elder kills the younger. The 
myth does not relate any compunction for this act. It describes, 
instead, in detail the culinary anti-climax of the drama ; the elder 
brother digs a hole in the ground, brings stones, leaves and firewood, 
and, as if he had just killed a pig or hauled out a big fish, he proceeds 
to bake his brother in an earthen oven. Then he hawks the baked 
flesh about from one village to another, rebaking it from time to 
time when his olfactory sense indicates the necessity of such a 
procedure. Those communities which decline his offer remain 
non-cannibalistic ; those who accept become flesh-eaters ever after- 
wards, Thus here cannibalism is traced to a fraticidal act, and to 
preference or dislike for a food thus criminally and sinfully obtained. 
Needless to say, this is the myth of the non-cannibalistic tribes 
only. The same difference between cannibalism and its absence 
is explained by the man-eating natives of Dobu and in the other 
cannibalistic districts of the d’Entrecasteaux Islands by a story 


1 The prevalence of such duplications in legends has been discussed by 
Dr. Rank with abundance of evidence in several of his writings. 
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in which cannibalism is certainly not branded as anything un- 
pleasant. This story also, however, consists in a difference, if 
not in actual quarrel, between two brothers and two sisters.! 
What interests us in these myths mainly is the matrilineal imprint 
which they possess in the quarrel between elder and younger 
brother. 

The myth about the origins of fire, which also contains a brief 
mention of the origins of sun and moon, describes dissension between 
two sisters. It may be added that fire in this myth is described 
as originating in a woman’s sexual organs. 

The reader accustomed to psycho-analytic interpretations of 
myth and the psychological and anthropological writing on the 
subject in general, will find all my remarks singularly simple and 
unsophisticated. All that is said here is clearly written on the 
surface of the myth, and I have hardly attempted any complicated 
or symbolic interpretation. This, however, I am doing on purpose. 
For the thesis here developed that in a matriarchal society myth 
will contain conflicts of specifically matrilineal nature is better 
served if supported only by unquestionable arguments. Moreover, 
if I am right, and if our sociological point of view brings us really 
one step further towards the correct interpretation of myth, then 
it is clear that we need not so much rely on roundabout or symbolic 
reinterpretations of facts, but can confidently let facts speak for 
themselves. It will be obvious to any attentive reader that many 
of the situations which we understand as direct results of the 
matrilineal complex could, by artificial and symbolic rehandling, 
be made to correspond to a patriarchal outlook. The conflict 
between mother’s brother and nephew, who should be natural 
protectors and always keep common cause, but who often in verity 
regard each other as one ogre might another, the fight and cannibal- 
istic violénce between two brothers, who in tribal law form one 
body, all this corresponds roughly to analogous conflicts within a 
patriarchal family. And it is just the difference in the actors, 
in the cast of the play, which distinguishes the matriarchal from the 
patriarchal myth. It is the sociological point of view of the 
tragedy which differs. The foundations of psycho-analytic ex- 
planations of myth we have in no way shaken. We have merely 
corrected the sociology of this interpretation. That this correction, 
however, is of extreme importance, and even bears upon fundamental 
psychological problems, I hope to have opportunities of showing 
later on, in my full treatment of the subject. 

Let us pass now to the third class of myth, those at the basis 


1 These myths have already been given in Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 
Chapter on ‘‘ Mythology,”’ Pp. 321-331-332 
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of cultural achievement and magic, Magic plays an extremely 
important part in everything which these natives do. Whenever 
they approach any subject which is of vital importance to them 
and in which they cannot rely solely on their own forces, they sum- 
mon magic to their aid. To master wind and weather, to ward off 
the dangers in sailing, to secure success in love, ceremonial trading, 
dancing, the natives perform magic. Black magic and magic of 
health play a very great réle in their social life and in the important 
economic activities and enterprises, such as gardening and fishing, 
and construction of canoes magic enters as an intrinsic and im- 
portant element. Now between magic and myth there exists an 
intimate connection. Most of the super-normal power displayed 
by the heroes in myth is due to their knowledge of magic. Present 
humanity differs from the great mythical heroes of the past in that 
nowadays the most effective types of magic have been lost. Could 
the strong spells and the powerful rites be recovered, men could 
fly through the air, rejuvenate and thus retain their life for ever, 
lall people and bring them to life again, be always beautiful, 
successful, loved and praised. 

But it is not only myth which draws its power from magic. Magic 
is also dependent upon myth. Almost every type of spell and rite 
has its mythological foundation. The natives tell a story of the 
past which explains how this magic came into man’s possession, 
and which serves as a warrant of the magic efficiency. In this 
lies perhaps the main sociological influence of myth. For myth 
lives in magic, and since magic shapes and maintains many social 
institutions, myth exercises its influence upon them. 

Let us now pass to a few concrete examples of such myths of 
magic. It will be best to discuss the question on one detailed 
case first, and for this I shall choose the myth of the flying canoe 
already published t” extenso.1_ This myth is narrated in connection 
with the ship-building magic used by the natives. A long story Is 
told about a time when there existed magic which, performed during 
the construction of a canoe, could make it fly through the aur. 
The hero of this story, the man who was the last—and as it seems 
also the first—to perform it is depicted in his réle of ship-builder 
and magician. We are told how under his direction a canoe is 
built ; how, on an overseas expedition to the south, it outruns all 
others, flying through the air while they have to sail ; how its owner 
obtains an overwhelming success in the expedition. This is the 
happy beginning of the story. Now comes the tragedy. All 
the men in the community are jealous and full of hatred against the 
hero. Another incident occurs. He is in possession also of a 
1 See Argonauts of the Western Pacific, pp. 421 sqq. 
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successful garden magic, and of one by which he can also damage 
his neighbours. In a general drought his garden only survives. 
Then all the men of his community determine that he must die. 
The younger brother of the hero had received from him the canoe 
magic and the garden magic. So that no one thought that by 
killing the elder brother they would also lose the magic. The 
criminal deed is performed, and it is done not by any strangers, 
but by the younger brother of the hero. In one of the versions 
he and the hero’s maternal nephews kill him in a joint attack. In 
another version again, the story proceeds to tell how, after he has 
killed his elder brother, he then proceeds to organise the mortuary 
festivities for him. The point of the story remains in the fact 
that after the deed was done, and the younger brother tried to apply 
the magic to a canoe, he found out with dismay that he was not in 
possession of the full magic, but only of its weaker part, and that 
thus humanity lost the flying magic for ever. 

In this myth the matrilineal complex comes powerfully to the fore. 
The hero, whose duty it is according to tribal law to share the magic 
with his younger brother and maternal nephew, cheats them, to 
put it in plain terms, by pretending that he has handed them over 
all the spells and rites, while in reality he only gave up an in- 
significant fraction. The younger man, on the other hand, whose 
duty it would be to protect his brother, to avenge his death, to share 
all his interests, we find at the head of the conspiracy, red-handed 
with fratricidal murder. 

If we compare this mythical situation with the sociological 
reality we find a strange correspondence. It is the duty of every 
man to hand over to his maternal nephew or younger brother the 
hereditary possessions of the family, such as family myth, family 
magic and family songs. Also the titles to certain material posses- 
sions and economic rites. The handing over of magic has obviously 
to be done during the life-time of the elder man. The cessation of 
property nights and privileges is also frequently done before his 
death. It is interesting that such lawful acquisition by a man of 
the goods which are due to him by inheritance from his maternal 
uncle or elder brother have always to be done against a type of 
payment called pokala, which frequently is very substantial indeed. 
It is still more important to note that when a father gives certain 
properties to his son he always does it for nothing, out of sheer 
affection. In actual life, the mythological swindle of the younger 
by the elde: brother is also very often paralleled. There is always a 
feeling of uncertainty, always a mutual suspicion between the two 
people who in tribal law should be at one in common interests 
and reciprocal duties as well as in affection. Ever so often when 
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obtaining magic from a man, I became aware that he was himself 
doubtful whether he had not been cheated out of some of it in 
receiving it from his uncle or elder brother. Such a doubt was 
never in the mind of a man who had received his magic as a gift 
from the father. Surveying the people now in possession of im- 
portant systems of magic, I find also that more than helf of the 
outstanding younger magicians have obtained their powers by 
paternal gift and not by maternal inheritance. 

Thus in real life as well as in myth we see that the situation 
corresponds to a complex, to a repressed sentiment, and is at cross 
variance with tribal law and conventional tribal ideals. According 
to law and morals, two brothers or a maternal uncle and his 
nephew are friends, allies, and have all feelings and interests in 
common. In real life to a certain degree and quite openly in myth, 
they are enemies, cheat one another, murder each other, and 
suspicion and hostility obtain rather than love and union. 

One more feature in the canoe myth deserves our attention ; 
in an epilogue to the myth we are told that the three sisters of the 
hero are angry with a younger brother because he has killed the 
elder one without learning the magic. They had already learnt 
it, however, and, though being women, they could not build or sail 
in flying canoes, they were able to fly through the air as flying 
witches. After the crime had been committed they flew away, 
each of them settling in a different district. In this episode we 
see the characteristic matrilineal position of woman who learns 
magic first before man has acquired it. The sisters also appear as 
moral guardians of the clan, but their wrath is not directed against 
the crime, but against the mutilation of clan property. Had the 
younger brother known the magic before killing the elder one, the 
three sisters would have lived on happily with him for ever after. 

Another fragmentary myth already published deserves our 
attention. The myth about the origins of salvage magic, in cases 
of shipwreck. There were two brothers, the elder a man, the 
younger a dog. One day the senior goes on a fishing expedition, 
but he refuses to take the younger one with him. The dog, who had 
acquired the magic of safe swimming from the mother, follows the 
elder one, diving under water. In the fishing the dog is more 
successful. In retaliation for the ill-treatment received from the 
elder brother, the dog changes his clan and bequeaths the magic 
to his adopted kinsmen. The drama of this myth consists first 
of all in the favouring by the mother of the second son, a distinctly 
matrilineal feature, in that the mother here distributes her favours 


1 See Avgonauts of the Western Pacific, Pp. 262-264. 
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directly, and does not need to cheat the father like her better- 
known colleague in the Bible, the mother of Esau and Jacob. There 
is also the typical matrilineal quarrel, the wronging of the younger 
brother by the elder and retaliation. 

I shall only briefly mention here the important legend about the 
origin of love magic, which forms the most telling piece of evidence 
with regard to the influence of the matrilineal complex, 
reserving the full account for the forthcoming book. All 
sexual attraction, all power of seduction, is believed to reside 
in the magic of love. This magic again the natives regard as founded 
in a dramatic occurrence of the past, told in a strange, tragic myth 
of brother and sister incest. The two lived in a village with their 
mother, and, by an accident, the girl inhaled a strong love decoction, 
prepared by her brother for another. Mad with passion, she chased 
him and seduced him on a lonely beach. Overcome by shame 
and remorse, they forsook food and dnnk, and died in a grotto. 
An aromatic herb grew through their inlaced skeletons, and this herb 
forms the most powerful ingredient in the substances in love magic. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


In this essay I have traced the influence of a matrilineal complex 
upon one culture only, studied by myself at first-hand in intensive 
field work. But the results obtained have a much wider applica- 
tion, as any Anthropologist can easily see for himself. For myths of 
incest between brother and sister are of frequent occurrence among 
matrilineal peoples, especially in the Pacific, and hatred and 
rivalry between elder and younger brother, or between nephew 
and maternal uncle, is a characteristic feature of the world’s folk- 
lore. In a pending publication in which I intend to incorporate 
this essay, and the previous one on ‘‘ Psycho-analysis and Anthro- 
pology,”’ I shall deal with the wider question, and more especially 
IT shall try to give an analysis of the relation between myth and 
social organisation. Myth has often been described by writers 
of Psycho-analysis as ‘‘ the secular dream of the race.” This 
formula even as a rough approximation, is essentially unsound 
and misleading, and it will be necessary to revise it. In doing 
this it will be possible to estimate exactly the value and the extent 
of psycho-analytic contributions to the science of myth, and also 
to deepen the general conception of myth in relation to culture. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE NATURE OF 
GENIUS 


By GENEVIEVE AMBROSE 


What is the nature of genius? It is impossible to solve the 
problem by the method of research through the mass of material 
which has been written on the subject. Our libraries are well 
stocked with such volumes and such articles. These, for the most 
part, fall into two categories : (1) exhaustive descriptions of one or 
more specific instances, with or without an attempt to formulate 
the findings into a general definition of the whole species ; (2) more- 
or-less arbitrary definitions of the general term, with or without 
reference to the specific examples of genius occurring in the world 
or art, literature or invention. Neither of these methods gives a 
concise or comprehensive description of the phenomenon and its 
causes. 

Those works which fall into the first category are generally of a 
biographical nature. For every person who has accomplished 
something beyond the ordinary, there are an hundred less fortunate 
ones who are eager to tell the world how he accomplished it. They 
write long dissertations on the subject’s life, training, personality, 
habits, idiocyncrasies, defects—particularly the last—but fail 
to account scientifically for his genius. Where the writers do not 
attempt to draw conclusions, of either a specific or a general nature, 
regarding the definition of the phenomenon, but confine themselves 
to an exhaustive description of every element which might help 
to account for the individual’s achievement, the most valuable 
work is found. For this may be used later, by some master-mind, 
to illustrate his definition of the nature of genius. But frequently 
an attempt is made to define the nature of the whole phenomenon 
by the specific findings in one or more cases, and from this class 
of work come our distorted, prejudiced and incorrect explanations 
of the nature of genius. Perhaps the Frenchman, Toulouse, in his 
study of Zola, was the first one of this school of biographers who 
endeavoured to explain the abstract term from a study of the 
individual. It is fitting that the analytical French mind should 
have launched the movement. 
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The most obvious danger, and the one which occurs most 
frequently among the biographical investigators, is in judging 
from too few instances, for these may not be representative of the 
species, but may present only minor traits or characteristics of the 
individual, which stand out so prominently that they seem to be the 
cause of the whole phenomenon. For instance, one well-intentioned 
investigator may observe the presence of insanity in the subject of 
his study. Insanity then becomes the essential characteristic of 
genius. Another will note the lack of moral conventions in one or 
more instances of greatness, in which event depravity or degenera- 
tion accounts for the phenomenon, as in Lombroso’s study of 
the man of genius. 

But a far more subtle and insidious danger in these accounts of 
genius on the basis of too few instances, lies in the fact that the 
biographical investigator has described the attendant circumstances 
of the phenomenon, and has failed to penetrate to its ultimate 
cause—or, at best, has only grazed the surface. How is it possible 
for an intelligent mind to define a mental activity by a description 
of its concomitant circumstarces, whether these be physiological 
or psychological ? It is quite plausible, as one modern school of 
psychology maintains, that a physiological correlative exists for 
every psychological process. But we cannot agree, with that 
other opposing school, that the two phenomena are not correlative, 
but identical. The most convincing refutation of this thesis lies 
in an intelligent study of various instances of genius. 


How can we believe that genius, the highest mental activity, 
is identical, or even necessarily associated with gout, a disease of 
the body ? Yet Havelock Ellis points out the prevalence of this 
malady among the British men and women of genius whom he 
studies! It is not to be inferred that he identifies genius with 
gout, or exclusively predicates the one upon the other. Gout is 
only one of the factors which he finds widespread among the ten 
hundred and thirty-five subjects of his observation. But it, as 
well as the other influences which he emphasizes as contributory 
to the production of genius—such as delicacy in youth, mediocre 
ability in school, consumption where gout is absent, rheumatism, 
extremes in stature, highly sensitive and complexly developed 
nervous systems along special lines with a corresponding tendency 
to defects along other lines, etc., etc.—he might as easily and 
certainly have found among any other group of English men and 
women. In short, he misinterprets his evidence, assuming that 


1 A Study of British Genius, 1904. 
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it explains the phenomenon he wishes it to explain, whereas it is 
merely a catalogue of national characteristics. He does not, 
apparently, entertain the idea that climatic conditions and early 
training, plus the customs, conditions and traditions of a social 
group, may account for many of the prevalent characteristics of a 
nation limited in its geographical area. 

Or, more incredible still, how can we attribute genius to insanity, 
when the one arises from a shrinkage, disease or degeneration of 
the brain cells, while the other requires maximum brain activity ? 
It takes much less imagination to believe, with the ancients, that 
genius is the gift of the gods. At least this obvious rationalization 
does not offend our reason, for it does not appeal to it ; while an 
identification of insanity with genius insults and negatives every 
form of logical reasoning. 

Many of the wiiters who identify genius with insanity have 
formed their opinions from the study of too few instances, and a 
total disregard for facts. They have failed to realise that the 
creative work was not done while its author was in an actually 
insane condition. It is conceivable that long periods of intense 
mental activity, such as are requisite to the production of great 
works of art or invention, might finally wear out the brain cells, 
and thus cavse, in extreme cases, a mild form of mental aberration ; 
but even this is improbable. If we should study all the cases of 
genius gone mad, it is far more likely we should find the condition 
due to excessive stimulation from abnormal dissipations of one 
or another form. But in the study of mediocre, or average minds, 
we should find the same cause of insanity, and the same proportion. 
It is not only genius that loses sanity, or has gout, any more than 
it is only genius that indulges in excessive or abnormal forms of 
dissipation. This fact seems to be ignored entirely by the great 
number of investigators who attempt to define the nature of genius 
by a lengthy consideration of the abnormalities of certain specific 
instances. 

The only conclusion which can oe drawn from the study of those 
works which fall ip the biographical category, is the impossibility 
of arriving at any definite explanation of the nature of genius 
from analyses of individual instances, so long as these consist, in 
large part, of the descriptions of concomitant circumstances. A 
much deeper study is involved before the ultimate cause of the 
phenomenon may be reached ; or we must be aole to read beyond 
the apparently attendant circumstances and conditions to a 
common root which will account for their presence as well as for the 
presence of genius, just as a common ancestor must be found 
back of the ape and back of the earliest form of man. Yet even 
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the descriptions of concomitant circumstances have their value in 
that they prove conclusively that genius, after all, is only human, 
suffering the same handicaps, possessirg the same habits and 
idiocyncrasies which are shared by the rest of humanity. 

The second category of existing works on the nature of genius 
includes the material which defines the general term, more or less 
arbitraiily, with or without an attempt to arrange theieunder 
the various specific examples of genius occurring in the world of art, 
literature and invention. Several representative and outstanding 
definitions of this type, from the time of the ancients to the present 
da: , will be touched upon. 

According to Seneca, Aristotle believed that there was ‘‘ no 
gieat genius without some mixture of insanity.” Perhaps from 
this source our modern investigators receive their authority to drag 
before our eyes all available instances of insane genius, citing therein 
the condition of insanity, in a greater or lesser degree, as the 
necessary cause of genius. 

Other ancient definitions speak of genius as ‘‘a spark of the 
divine,” ‘‘ a gift of the gods,” ‘‘ a divine elixir coming to man from 
above and directing his actions’’ Surely it is now time for the 
supernatural explanation of abstract phenomena, indulged in by the 
sages of old, to be superseded by a more penetrating, intelligent and 
scientific analysis. 

Isaac d’Israelii—and why should we not quote him as well as 
another ? One man’s theory is as valid as his neighbour’s, so 
long as neither is based on scientific analy sis—tells us that accident 
accounts for poets, philosophers and artists. His evidence in 
support of the statement is abundant. Cowley, he says, was so 
enchanted by the discovery of Spenser’s ‘‘ Fairy Queen ’”’ that he 
became a poet. Shakespeare, disgusted with being a wool-grower, 
turned actor, and, becoming tired of that profession, turned to the 
writing of plays. Moliere’s taste for the stage was determined by 
the accident of his being taken frequently to the theatre by his 
grandfather Corneille fell in love, made pretty verses for his 
mistress, and thus became a poet. Otherwise he would have been 
an attorney. Newton, while reading under a trec at Cambridge, 
was hit by a falling apple which stimulated his imagination to 
the famous discovery. Who would not be moved by such an array 
of evidence, unless he lived in a more exacting, scientific age ? 

But d’Israeli does not drop the matter here. Quite in the manner 
approved by more recent investigators, he proceeds to list the 
various attendant circumstances. He finds, for instance, wide- 
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spread poverty among the very great, a deficiency in conversation 
and social amenities, persecution by the ordinary masses. In 
brief, his concomitant circumstances, while not identical with those 
of Ellis and other modern writers, bear sufficient likeness to them to 
prove the absurdity of explaining an abstract phenomenon in this 
manner. Incidentally, many a modern has included one or all 
of d’Israeli’s attendant circumstances in his supposedly technical 
definition, without arriving so near the truth, for d’Israeli describes 
the sublime abstraction of genius, which contemplates a subject 
for so long a time that finally an electric spark momentarily 
convulses the brain, spreading down to the very heart a glow of 
irritation ; and this undoubtedly is the first step to the enthusiasm 
accompanying the activity of genius and preceding the hours of 
production and composition. 

Thomas Carlyle considers genius as a select race, the chosen of 
the world. He defines the phenomenon as an infinite or transcen- 
dant capacity of taking pains. One of his recent critics alters his 
definition to read: ‘‘ an infinite capacity by taking pains.” In 
either form the explanation consists of a description of the method 
of achievement. We see the finished product of the creative mind. 
We realise, in our common-sensical manner, that it must have en- 
tailed an enormous amount of labour—as indeed it would have 
done, for our feeble ability. But such an explanation fails to define 
the cause or elements of the phenomenon. 

A more scientific analysis by Edward von Hartmann! still clings 
to the supernatural terms, although he comes nearer the truth 
in his characterisation of the moments of genius as ‘‘a divine 
frenzy, a vivifying breath of the unconscious, appearing to con- 
sciousness as a higher inexplicable suggestion which it is forced to 
apprehend as fact without ever being able to unravel its laws.”’ 
“The creation of genius,’’ he writes, ‘‘is unwilled, passive con- 
ception ; it comes not with earnest seeking but quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly, as if fallen from heaven, on journeys, in the theatre, 
in conversation,’ everywhere where it is least expected.” In 
the production/of great works he sees the necessity of passive 
reception and creative imagination or “‘ fancy,” which he defines 
as an ability to carry about in idea only, without loss of definition, 
images consisting of whole compositions, trains of many figures 
or elaborate orchestral compositions. Mozart and every other 
true genius, he writes, possesses to a high degree this ‘‘ sensuous 
intuition.”” We must retrace our steps to Plato to find the first 
use_of the‘ expression, ‘‘ divine frenzy,” which he tells us is better 


1 Philosophy of the Unconscious, 1884. 
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than sober reflection in moments of creation. And Cicero speaks 
of poetic inspiration as ‘‘ furor poeticus.’’ But it is Hartmann 
who interprets this as a process of the unconscious mind, and 
who conceives the necessity for, and the ability of, an artist to retain 
strong sense impressions until the tim2 when, thoroughly assimilated 
by the associative process, they may be expressed in the work of 
art. 


Schopenhauer? comes still nearer the truth in his analysis of the 
mind as a double intellect in which the unconscious is liberated 
from the dominion of the conscious will. ‘‘ The mind of genius,” 
he says, ‘‘is like a carbuncle among stones: it sends forth light 
of its own, while others reflect only that which they receive.” He 
accounts for the peculiarities of genius by reason of its great 
originality and its forcibly expressed individuality. And the 
difference between genius and the ordinary mind he finds to be 
quantitative in so far as it is a difference of degree, but also 
qualitative in view of the fact that ordinary minds, notwithstanding 
variation, tend to think alike. ‘‘ Genius is driven to express itself 
by instinct,” he says, “‘ as though its possessor felt the necessity 
of preserving his vision for the whole species.” Among the attend- 
ant circumstances he finds genius weak in some faculty, which if 
normally strong might obstruct the exercise of those qualities in 
which he excels; he finds genius unappreciated except by the 
privileged order. His analysis is a stepping-stone to other modern, 
scientific considerations of the phenomenon. 


Halleck? opens a new path in his discovery that the necessary 
foundation for greatness lies in a proper youthful development of 
the central nervous system. He considers the brain weight of 
ordinary and eminent individuals, and finds among the latter a 
tendency to postponement of loss of weight until a late period, 
although this is balanced by the hypothesis that at birth their 
brains may have been of a superior kind. He believes that artists, 
poets, novelists, scientists—all types of genius—show early in life 
skill along the particular line in which their later greatness lies, 
It is Ellis who later denies this precocity in the childhood of genius. 
Halleck makes an important contribution to a definition of the 
phenomenon, in emphasising the fact that genius has all of its 
senses highly developed, so that it need not depend exclusively 
upon any one for the reception of its impressions, but employs 
slike the visual, the auditory and the olfactory senses. 


1 ‘An Essay on Genius,” in The Art of Literature, 1891. 
2 The Education of the Central Nervous System, 1897. 
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Many other descriptions of the nature of genius have been 
formulated, but these do not differ so greatly from the examples 
cited that they need be studied here. It will better serve the 
purpose to gather together the essential elements in the descriptions 
already treated, and to analyse these in the light of present-day 
knowledge. 


From time immemorial the supernatural explanation for the 
origin of genius has been encountered. Yet it is by no means an 
antiquated idea, for it still serves among certain popular writers 
of our own enlightened era. In past ages, we must recall, this same 
supernatural explanation accounted for every visible phenomenon 
whose cause was not easily apparent to the untrained mind. Then 
slowly, one by one, the various phenomena observed by the sages, 
came to be accounted for in a rational manner. The stars, instead 
of being regarded as night’s lanterns, or holes in a material sky 
through which the light of a Heaven-land shone, were scientifically 
observed, classified, measured, until, by experiment and observation, 
we now know the nature of the heavenly universe, can foretell the 
location of every planet at a given time, understand the relation of 
the planets to the lesser stars, measure distances in the sky, 
velocities at which heavenly bodies move. Yet we have not lost 
the sense of wonder and awe which must have filled the minds of 
the early astronomers. Scientific observation and analysis have 
brought this about. But genius—an abstract term which cannot 
be spread before our eyes as the heavens are spread—is still ex- 
plained by the ancient formula. In ancient times this formula 
had its merit, for it was the first feeble stirring of a scientific 
curiosity which would account for all visible phenomena. When 
it occurs at the present time it becomes a sign of unintelligence 
or mental laziness. 


An advance is felt, though still a clinging to the old super- 
natural phraseology, in d’Israeli’s ‘‘ sublime abstraction,’’ and 
Hartmann’s “‘ divine frenzy.”” Both of these describe the essential 
activity of the unconscious mind in the early steps of creation. 
Schopenhauer frees the definition of genius from its supernatural 
bondage, and introduces the liberation of the unconscious from 
the dominion of the conscious mind. But other elements must be 
added before an understanding of the nature of the phenomenon 
may be had. Halleck says that genius has highly developed 
sense organs, and makes use of all of these in receiving its impres- 
‘sions. A modification of this statement marks the first difference 
between the mind of genius and the mind of the ordinary individual. 
The sense organs of genius are highly susceptsble to impressions, 
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and each faculty has a harmonious—if not equal—share in the 
susceptibility. 

Secondly, the memory of geniys is so retentive that images may be 
stored there for long periods without losing their original freshness 
and distinctness, but with the addition of a mellowness, or softness 
of contour, such as old paintings receive. Then, too, the memory 
must be abundantly stocked with images so that they may be 
called into use at an instant’s warning. 


Santayana! speaks of two factors in expression: the object 
actually presented, the word, the image, what he calls ‘‘ the 
expressive thing,” and the object suggested, the further thought, 
emotion, or image evoked, ‘‘the thing expressed.”’ The first 
factor is valuable only for its stimvlative capacity. It may consist 
of the impressions or images stored in the memory. When these 
are brought up into consciousness the action of the conscious mind 
upon them produces ‘‘ the thing expressed.’’ This is called the 
associative process, and it is this process which is so important 
an element in the mind of genius, and which accounts in large part 
for the production of works of art. The conscious mind sends its 
messenger down into the unconscious, where memory has stored its 
treasures, for stimulation and inspiration. The messenger brings 
back to the conscious agent all the precious material, many times 
in one mould. With this the conscious mind works, until a fresh 
supply is needed. 

When the unconscious mind is considered in this light it is possible 
to interpret d’Israeli’s ‘‘ sublime abstraction,”” Hartmann’s ‘‘ divine 
frenzy,’ and Schopenhauer’s “‘ liberation of the unconscious from 
the dominion of the conscious mind.’’ It is equally easy to under- 
stand the persistence with which many authorities insist upon a 
close relation between insanity and genius. For while genius is the 
result of the co-operative working of the unconscious and the 
conscious mind in harmonious proportions, insanity results from 
a blocking of the conscious portion by the unconscious. The 
relation of drugs or alcoholism to genius is likewise made clear. 
For when the unconscious mind, taxed for too long a period, or 
clouded by too close application to the conscious demands, without 
periods of liberation, becomes weary and refuses to send up to 
consciousness the desired inspiration or images, what more likely 
than that the frustrated artist, unable to summon naturally the 
assistance of his unconscious ally, should resort to artificial means 
of stimulating the silent partner ? 


1 The Sense of Beauty, 1896. 
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Creative imagination is just this associative process, or the recip- 
rocal functioning of the conscious and the unconscious mind. It 
is of much greater value than all the knowledge learned parrot-wise 
from books. Education and intelligence can only guide it, but can 
never manufacture it. It enables its possessor to hold a com- 
prehensive and impartial view. With it he may synthesize and 
objectify his experience. This becomes the essence of sublimity 
and the true liberation of the soul, which are made manifest in all 
great works of art. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AESTHETICS 


By HUBERT D. WALEY. 


The object of this paper is to particularise the differences which 
exist between the full appreciation of art and the simple sort 
of zsthetic experience generally chosen for investigation in the 
psychological laboratory. 

No one will deny that the type of experiment inaugurated by 
Fechner has failed to fulfil the high hopes which at first greeted 
the introduction of ‘the scientific method’ into the field of 
esthetics. It may therefore be of some interest to scrutinise the 
inherent defects of this sort of research. 

Its essential aim is to investigate the affect accompanying simple 
sense perceptions. It has been hoped that a comparison of all cases 
in which marked pleasurable affect occurs would lead to the formula- 
tion of esthetic ‘laws of beauty’ comparable to the laws which have 
emerged in other ficlds of scientific research. 

But such an expectation assumes that there is no intrinsic 
difference between the experience produced by a work of art and 
that produced by any simple combination of pleasing sounds, 
shapes, or colours. It assumes a quality, namely, ‘ beauty ’“— 
common to both kinds of presentation. The complex phenomenon 
is regarded as being a multiple, so to speak, of the simple one. In 
order to offer any valid criticism of this assumption it is necessary 
to approach the subject with a clear idea of what we propose to 
include under the category of esthetic experience, and of the logical 
basis on which our classification rests. I shall consider the 
condition of dreaming, whether in reverie, natural sleep, or 
artificially induced trance-states, to be the prototype of all aesthetic 
expenence. 

These states exhibit in the purest form what I select as the 
distinctive features of the esthetic experience, namely, an obstruc- 
tion of the channels both of ratiocination and conation, together 
with a shifting of attention to the remaining elements of conscious- 
ness. I shall, for convenience of reference, call these fundamental 
residuary elements ‘ the subjective image-flux.’ But I shall intend 
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this phrase to include, as well as images, all such confused percep- 
tions as may conceivably constitute the affective background of 
those more definite perceptions and images which enjoy the 
semblance of ‘ representing something.’ I use the phrase, therefore, 
as an abbreviation of image-and-perception flux. I refer to it as 
subjective in opposition to the objective nature of ratiocinative 
and conative image-trains, which, except in special cases, mediate 
between the inner self and the outer world, and have a more direct 
and practical reference to external reality than pre-rational menta- 
tion, in which even those central images which ‘ represent some- 
thing,’ and can be traced to repetitive memory, seem to serve 
principally as material for the distorting activities of the subjective 
factor. 

Starting then from this conception of an absolute esthetic state, 
in which the channels of ratiocination and conation are both 
completely blocked, we may envisage as intermediate states 
conditions such as somnambulism and some forms of drug-trance 
and insanity, in which traces of ratiocination or conation, or both,” 
survive. Of these intermediate states active artistic creation is a 
special case in which ratiocination is minimal and conation is 
restricted to a single end—the coding of the subjective image-flux 
into a communicable form. 

The state of passive artistic appreciation conforms more closely 
to our original type—the dream—from which it differs in that the 
subjective image-flux to which attention in this instance cleaves 
is not our own, but some one else’s. Itis a case in which perception 
leads, not into the outer world, but, as it were, into some one else’s 
inner world. But this sort of classification materially modifies 
the assumption, generally made, that there is such a thing as a 
completely ‘ esthetic’ attitude towards Nature, or towards forms 
which are artificial without being art, such as the simple forms 
here in question. For in these cases it must be contested that our 
attitude is only esthetic in as far as it shares qualities with those 
states of attention to the subjective image-flux, which we have 
chosen as our prototypes. 

What then are the principle qualities of those states? It is 
generally agreed that the most noticeable feature of the esthetic 
experience is its pleasurable affect. All the experiments in question 
have treated this as the pivotal point of their enquiries. But, in 
as far as they have aimed at any classification of the causes of such 
affect, they have tended to adopt a system rather different from 


1 Such as metaphysical ratiocination, which seeks to impose a subjective 
stamp on those aspects of reality which are most pliable, being Icast open 
to precise investigation. 
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that which commends itself to me. I refer to classification 
based on the difference of attitude displayed by various character- 
types towards simple forms and colours. It is no doubt true that 
some tend to dwell upon, and even to personify, the sources of their 
perceptions, and others to regard rather the nature of their own 
reaction, proferring sometimes an associative explanation for it. 
These distinctions are clearly not devoid of significance, but I 
cannot help feeling that their importance lies rather outside the 
present scope of esthetics. Before investigating the differences 
between the esthetic reaction of different individuals, surely it 
would be expedient to establish exactly what the experience has in 
common for all of them, for it is only on such constant attributes that 
any definition of what we mean when we use the word ‘ esthetic’ 
can conceivably be founded. And it is precisely this sort of defini- 
tion which the science still lacks. 


It seems to me that the principle advantage of the point of 
view which this paper adumbrates is its possible utility towards 
the establishment of such a definition. For from it emerge two 
definite constituents of esthetic pleasure. The first of these may 
be described as relief from the effort of ratiocination and the painful 
pressure of external reality. Ratiocination is, biologically, a newly- 
acquired habit, and, in consequence, 1s not maintained without 
constant friction with earlier modes of mentation—witness how 
gladly we lapse from the logical association of words into the 
primitive pre-rational pun. And to what does ratiocination lead, 
when it is consistently maintained and combined with conation ? 
To closer contact with an external reality from which many, if not 
all, shrink. 


To the cessation of this friction, and to relief from this shrinking, 
we must attribute one part of the pleasurable affect which accom- 
panies the temporary abrogation of rational and conative phenom- 
ena in the esthetic states. An exactly similar explanation may be 
offered of the pleasurable affect which occurs so paradoxically in the 
semi-consciousness of the epileptic, the half-stunned, the half- 
drowned, and even, so I have sometimes read, the half-hanged. 


Now when considering whether there can be any cause of this 
nature contributing to the pleasurable affect experienced from 
simple perceptions, we must remember that ratiocination, although 
incompatible with perfect peace of mind, has a high biological 
value. It has elevated man to his present temporal dominion, 
and on its maintenance he to some extent still depends for his 
individual and racial survival. 


Its relaxation is only permissible on account of a certain, not by 
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any means unlimited, margin of security which he has achieved for 
himself. 

It is not surprising therefore that ratiocination cannot be sus- 
pended at will. Now this is the point where I wish to make my 
first criticism of the experimental method. The observer may 
say to the subject: ‘Don’t treat this as a practical problem, let 
your feelings have full play,’ and may believe that thereby an 
zesthetic state is being established in the subject’s attitude. But 
actually he is suggesting the modification of a factor over which 
the subject has no control, since, as we have said, ratiocination 
behaves like a vital function and defies voluntary inhibition. In 
the esthetic experience occasioned by art certain factors exist— 
principally that which we may provisionally call Rhythm +—whose 
function it is to produce this effect. But these factors can only 
exist in complicated arrangements of form, and are therefore 
necessarily absent from the experiments under consideration. It 
may be added parenthetically that they may of course be present 
in Nature, our other category of phenomena not included under 
Art. 
This is the first deficiency in experimental esthetics which I wish 
to emphasise. 

We now come to the consideration of the second of our two 
constituents of esthetic pleasure. 

We defined passive esthetic pleasure in art as a state of mind 
in which perception leads, not into the outer world but into the 
inside of some one else’s mind. This definition rests on the assump- 
tion that every work of art is, as it were, a ‘ graph ’ of the funda- 
mental, pre-logical, image-flux of its creator. The word ‘ graph’ 
is intended to imply that the art-form is a simplification effected 
by transmuting heterogeneous elements into more homogeneous 
ones, for the purpose of demonstrating lucidly certain relationships 
between them. For example, in a medical temperature-chart 
units of heat and units of time, things essentially disparate in their 
nature, are welded into a fictitious visible unity by transmutation 
into units of space—vertical and horizontal respectively. 

Of course the transmutation in this instance is effected by 
ratiocination. But that the pre-rational processes are capable 
of a similar sort of transmutation is shown by the prevalence, 
more marked in primitive than in civilised language, of such phrases 
as ‘the ups and downs’ of fortune. In fact, the mathematical 
graph is hardly more than an extension of the metaphorical tendency 
of the human mind. 


1 Curiously the investigation of this class of phenomenon hitherto has 
been chiefly carried on by hypnotists for practical purposes. 
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Now the exact nature of the transmutation which takes place 
when the subjective image-flux of, say, a musician formulates 
itself as a graph whose variables are pitch, intensity, duration, and 
interval, are obviously very obscure. 

It could not be otherwise having regard to the limitations of our 
knowledge concerning the nature of pre-rational mentation. 
Eluding introspection because they are vague in outline and remote 
from the normal field of consciousness, baffling description because 
their realm is distinct from that of verbalisation, these processes 
seem not only unknown but unknowable. The fact that in certain 
circumstances they can be rendered in units of sound or shape 
must be attributed to some intuitive mechanism as inscrutable as 
the powers of mathematical prodigies. The workings of this 
intuition are no doubt facilitated by the blocking of ratiocinative 
and conative paths previously discussed. In the process of esthetic 
appreciation we must postulate a corresponding intuition which 
decodes the cryptogram. No doubt there also exists in all esthetic 
appreciation a certain element of suggestibility, which leads one to 
share the mood deciphered from a work of art. 

It would be out of place here to discuss in detail the mutual 
relationship of the various categories of art, but since I have for 
various reasons used music as the type of artistic expression, while 
it is plastic art which 1s more often experimentally investigated, 
it becomes necessary to indicate what common ground I 
suppose them to share. I belicve that the element in plastic art 
referred to as ‘touch’ or ‘handling’ may function as a sort of 
selsmographic record of manual gesture, comparable to those 
vocal gestures! from which song, and then instrumental music, 
were elaborated. 

Beyond this point, however, and the fact that both require a 
repetitive rhythmical structure, I think that analogy between the 
two arts tends to become fallacious. 

Plastic art perforce singles out for literal representation a few 
outstanding figures from the procession of images, which music 
renders Icss literally, but more comprehensively. Music, with the 
privileges of its temporal extension, and the limitations of its 
metaphorical nature, renders the movement of the image-medley 
as a whole, and translates into auditory form a totality of which 
the aural clement may be but small. Plastic art is a cross-section 
of the image-flux, and concentrates on its visual elements, rendering 
them in visual terms. When we refer to plastic art as literal in its 


1 This hypothesis postulates certain suppositions concerning gesture 
which cannot be elaborated here. They may be summarised thus, that gesture 
is to a great extent an externalisation of the subjective image-flux. 
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nature we must remember that we refer only to a relationship 
between its ultimate material form and the mental elements which 
it seeks to express. For it partakes of the metaphorical nature of 
all pre-rational process. The inherent lack of discrimination in 
these mental elements gives rise to a shifting mirage of shapes 
whose chief relationship is that they are grouped round fixed 
qualities of abstract form. For it is groups of perceptual apparatus 
which are the nodal points, as it were, for the connection of images 
linked only by formal resemblance, one of the typical associative 
paths of the pre-rational mind. The pictorial symbol therefore 
is one of a series of shapes all linked by the same qualities of abstract 
form to a sense-impression, which, in its turn, is connected, mani- 
festly or latently, with the material adjunct of the emotion 
symbolised. 

Thus, for example, jagged forms are linked to the idea of real 
objects literally capable of rending and piercing, which, in turn, 
are connected with emotional activities of a destructive and violcnt 
nature, while systems of curved form are linked with the human 
body and thence derive a certain voluptuous emotional tinge. 

Full discussion of these points would lead too far from our theme. 
Enough has been said to illustrate my meaning when I define 
the second constituent of zxsthetic pleasure as the achievement 
of a peculiar form of contact between the creative and recipient 
mind—a contact more interminate and yet more profound than 
rational contact, a contact which presumably derives its pleasurable 
nature to some sanction bestowed upon it by the instinct of the 
gregarious animal. 

Now to what extent can the sort of simple visual form under 
consideration partake of these expressive qualities of art? It 
will be recalled that we have attributed these particular poten- 
tialities to two separate principles—the gesture-recording signif- 
icance of ‘ touch’ and the symbolic significance of abstract form. 
I regard the former as by far the more important of the two. It 
is what might be called a ‘ precise determinant ’—that is to say, one 
may trace to it relationships which cannot vary a hair’s-breadth 
without disaster. It is this type of determinant which renders 
the rarity of good art comprehensible. 

Symbolism, on the other hand, is an imprecise determinant—one 
can trace to it only a broad general correspondence between the 
type of form and colour employed and the emotional significance 
of the gesture-record. Aesthetic systems which stress this factor 
leave one surprised that the creation of art is not more easy. Now 
it is precisely the former and more important factor which the 
geometrical shapes used in the laboratory make no pretence to 
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incorporate. In this most vital particular therefore they can 
establish no claim to esthetic potentiality. This is the second of 
the limitations which I wish to point out. 

As to the second category—symbolism by abstract form—it is 
clear that even the simplest shapes and colour combinations may 
possess significance of this nature. Nevertheless, more light has 
been shed accidentally on this sort of phenomenon by psycho- 
therapy than has ever resulted from the deliberate researches of 
esthetic experiment. At this point it may be worth while again 
to interrupt the main argument in order to determine the esthetic 
claims of Nature in regard to our second criterion, expression of 
personality. I should be inclined to maintain that, except in the 
case of the human countenance, we only see personality in natural 
objects by a process of projection, by regarding them, that is to 
say, as symbolically expressive of some quality which we find in our 
own image-flux. What we call admiration of Nature is, I suspect, 
chiefly self-congratulation on the beauty of our own ideals. Such 
an impression is, of course, zsthetic within the terms of my 
definition, being related to the appreciation of art much as auto- 
suggestion is related to hypnotism. 

[ foresee that the objection may be raised that my hypothesis 
fails to explain the existence of impersonal laws such as those of 
consonance and harmony in music, together with certain similar, 
though less established, canons of plastic art. It might even be 
suggested that the establishment of these latter canons is the proper 
field of experimental esthetics. 

I should reply in the first place that these laws have a value 
which is purely negative. This requires some explanation. I 
have already suggested that to keep ratiocination in abeyance is 
something of a tour de force. An immense number of different 
causes would tend to its re-animation and the consequent destruction 
of the precariously maintained esthetic state. 

The combination or juxtaposition of certain sounds, colours, or 
shapes, may puzzle the perceptual systems in some way or other. 
In these circumstances ratiocination would be evoked as arbiter, 
and the esthetic spell broken. But phenomena of this type indicate 
only what art avoids, not what it seeks. 

There is, it is true, another sort of impersonal ‘law’ which 
perhaps approaches more nearly to being positive. 

There are certain necessary conditions with which form must 
comply before it can be serviceable as the raw material of the 
creative ‘coding’ instinct. For example, the employment of 
a small number out of the multitudinous possibilities of pitch 
variation must be regarded as a necessary condition of musical 
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creation. Nor can we doubt that the structure of scales involves 
mathematical considerations which give certain sets of possible 
choices advantages over other sets. Similar considerations may 
affect plastic design, as, for example, those which determine the 
proportions of single bricks. ? 

But the investigation of these problems must be carried out by 
dissection of the living organism—the work of art—not by the 
methods of experimental esthetics. Musical scales were not 
composed by asking ‘ subjects’ which they prefer out of a vast 
variety of disconnected musical notes. They are simply a rational 
analysis of intuitive structures. 

To sum up, then, experiments of the type under consideration 
impinge upon the central esthetic problem at one point only, 
that of the symbolic value of simple form and colour combinations, 
and even in that field they are not the most fruitful line of research. 

We must remember that at the date of their origin, both in 
zsthetic and psychological theory, there was a standpoint rather 
different from our own. The art-criticism of those days stressed 
subject-matter as an emotional vehicle, thereby leaving less weight 
of expression to be borne by abstract form. The study of the 
expressive value of abstract form seemed to them therefore a 
comparatively simple matter. 

Their psychologists saw rational processes looming large in the 
foreground of the human mind, and consequently would have 
regarded the proposition that zsthetic consciousness is essentially 
non-ratiocinative as more paradoxical than it will, I hope, appear 
at the present time. 


1 The ‘secret of design’ discovered by Professor Hambridge seems to 
me in essence a proportion-scale evolved by the Greeks, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, to regulate the relationship of the main masses in design. 


EXPERIENCES WITH TWO PSYCHO- 
ANALYSTS. 


E. PICKWORTH FARROW, M.A., D.Sc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It may be interesting to give an account of actual experiences 
with two psycho-analysts from the standpoint of the patient, as 
previous accounts of analysis have been almost solely from the pens 
of analysts themselves. Criticism of various methods of analysis 
by analysts is not likely to be nearly so vivid as when presented by 
a person who is himself undergoing the process. 

It will be clear from the writer’s general attitude that the criticisms 
of his two analysts which are expressed or implied in what follows 
are not intended to apply to the technique as devised, developed and 
practised by Prof. Freud. People other than the wnter who are 
well acquainted with psycho-analysis consider that both the analysts 
who undertook the writer’s case made serious mistakes in technique, 
the first especially by refusing to allow the wnter to develop his own 
thoughts as they rose to the surface of consciousness, the second by 
creating ccrtain forms of hostility and destroying any possible 
positive transference through hastiness and loss of temper. It says 
a great deal for the proccss of analysis that in spite of these serious 
errors—which 1 1s not for a moment suggested are committed by 
all analysis—so much insight into his mind, and so much therapeutic 
benefit, were gained by him. _ 

The writer has been interested in psycho-analysis since the first 
English Translation of Freud's ‘‘ The Interpretation of Dreams ”’ 
appeared in 1913. In 1917 after a certain rough time in the Army 
which was causing periodic shght neurotic symptoms, he consulted 
a doctor who partially, but by no means wholly, embraced the 
Freudian views. This doctor adviscd looking at the psychic 
material which was troubling the writer as objectively as possible 
and then trying to work off the effects by concentration on the 
affairs of daily life, The writer thought that the first part of this 
advice was simple but probably, or certainly, rather silly as he con- 
sidered that a steady contemplation of the material would certainly 
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make him worse by reminding him of things which he would rather 
forget. However, much to his surprise, after following both portions 
of this advice, he felt much better, but was still left rather depressed 
and with almost complete amnesia or forgetfulness for a particular 
six-weeks period of Army life—as was very strikingly brought to 
his attention on looking, after an interval, at some photographs 
taken during this particular period. 

A dream which did much to turn the thoughts of the writer 
towards undergoing analysis himself may be worth quoting. Late 
in 1922 he dreamt that a solid reinforced concrete bridge about two 
miles from his home was on fire and burning vigorously, large 
flames about 20 feet high springing from its South-Western half. 
In the dream his feelings were ones of astonishment that solid 
steel and concrete, and nothing else, could burn so vigorously 
by itself as he did not know that this was possible. However, he 
thought that he would not bother to call the Fire Brigade as the 
bridge belonged to the ratepayers and his share of the damage 
would probably only be about threepence and it was worth this 
small amount to see and watch the unusual spectacle of solid 
steel and concrete burning by itself (4). So he watched the vigorous 
flames with feelings of interest for some time while standing on the 
river bank. 

On awakening, he remembered this dream but had not the 
slightest idea what it meant. However he had recently read a 
psychoanalytical article in which the author said that it was some- 
times possible to ascertain the meaning of a dream by asking 
oneself in a very definite and firm manner, immediately on awaken- 
ing, what the dream meant. So he adopted this method and 
asked himself, with some difficulty, in an extremely definite and 
firm manner, what this dream meant. Immediately his mind said 
in reply ‘‘ You know perfectly well what that dream meant. It 
meant that you were fearing in your sleep that the concrete ware- 
house and its contents were, or might be, on fire, but that this 
idea was so very unpleasant to you that you had displaced the 
idea on to the neighbouring concrete bridge, which did not matter 
to you, so that the great unpleasantness of the other idea would 
not be brought up to full consciousness and you could still go on 
sleeping.’”’ This referred to a rather large concrete warehouse 
belonging to an engineering firm in which the writer is one of the 
partners. He could quite see how he might easily have displaced 
this fear on to the neighbouring concrete bridge which was of 
similar colour and material to the exterior of the warehouse and 


(1) This illustrates rather well the essentially egocentric nature of dreams. 
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was situated only half a mile away from the latter along a straight 
read and would thus be very handy for the purpose of displacement. 
He could also easily see how the underlying fecling of fear that 
the warehouse might be on fire could be translated into a feeling 
of great interest that a solid concrete bridge could burn so vigorously, 
ard could quite understand that he would prefer to lose threepence 
rather than a much larger amount of money. It was also clear 
to him how these two modifications taken together might enable 
him to continue sleeping, and the explanation seemed to be one 
which fitted the facts remarkably well. It was confirmed by the 
fact that he afterwards recollected discussing the night before with 
one of the other partners the question of the very inadequate 
insurance on this particular warehouse and, after all this, he thought 
that there might certainly be something in the Freudian theory of 
dreams and, if he had been a doubter in any way before, he certainly 
was not one afterwards,} 

Early in 1923, the writer decided with some reluctance (or 
resistance) to be analysed. The resistance took the form that, 
while analysis might be good for some pcople, or some pcople 
might need it, and while it had in fact apparently done good to 
various other people whom he knew and had seemingly greatly 
increased their happiness, yet nevertheless it would probably not 
do him good ; there was probably nothing the matter with him 
really and his happiness therefore would not, or could not, be 
increased as a result. The latter idea was coupled with a dim 
rcalisation that it might not be true and that it was possible that 
his happiness might perhaps be greatly increased as a result of 
analysis ; but, against this, he had heard a lot about the pain of 
analysis and feared the possibility or likelihood of bad psychical 
disturbances and argued that ‘‘ Tis better to endure the ills one 
has,” etc. 

The resistance against analysis took various other forms as well 
but was mostly on the above lines. Eventually, however, these 
resistances were sufficiently overcome in practice—chiefly by the 
urging of a friend who had been analysed and who argued that he 
had become much happier as a result—to decide the writer to 
start analysis. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE FIrrRsT ANALYST. 


The writer was with his first analyst for a period of about 3 
months—r hour a day for 5 days per week. Early in this period 


1This is one of the first cases the writer has heard of of this very modern 
subject of empirical dream-interpretation being immediately put to a very 
practical purpose—for he at once gave sensible orders that this matter of 
insurance be immediately proceeded with. 
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he was so bothered by various matter which had been brought to 
the surface by the analytical work that he felt compelled to write 
them down and try and sort them out on paper, and then bring 
these notes to the analytical hour, read them over and elaborate 
them to the analyst along with any other ideas or associations 
which might occur to him at the time. The analyst strongly 
objected to this, however, and urged him to “‘ take the cure in its 
perfected form ’”’ by which apparently was meant as described by 
Freud or other writers, or according to the ideas of the particular 
analyst. The writer, however, persisted that he felt so bothered by 
what had come to the surface that he must write down these notes 
and bring them to read and elaborate to the analyst at this stage, 
otherwise he would not be able to go on with the analysis. He also 
pointed out that the writing and discussion of these notes was 
having a great therapeutic effect and doing him a lot of good. 
Eventually he obtained a very grudging admission from the analyst 
that this method might be all right, but only in the very early 
stages. He himself is quite certain that this method of note writing 
and discussion was very good and useful at this stage in his case 
and that without it he would not have been able to continue the 
analysis at all at that time. 

One morning this first analyst said at the commencement: 
“‘ Have you had any dreams? We usually start with dreams,” 
and this at a time when the writer was fecling anxious to discuss 
and clear up various entirely different matters which had come 
to the surface. The writer, however, persisted in discussing the 
various matters which were in his mind, ignoring the analyst’s 
remark which indeed appeared to him irrelevant and even absurd. 

These instances of the therapeutic effect of allowing the patient 
to take his own course illustrates the importance of an analyst 
leaving his patient alone to do what he likes as far as possible, at 
least at certain stages. This analyst certainly took no heed of the 
Freudian maxim ”’ to keep always to the surface of consciousness,” 
though he made a great point of adhering to Freudian methods. 
Further, note writing and discussion—even if it may go against 
some tenets of analysis—may be a symptomatic action associated 
with something else, and it may harm the analysis to suppress such 
a symptomatic action. As a matter of fact, the writer does not 
think that the note writing and discussion was a symptomatic action 
at all in this case, but that it simply greatly assisted the sorting out 
of his mind in the early stages and certainly harm was done in so 
far as this wish and action were interfered with. 

The writer repeatedly appealed to the first analyst to let him 
run on and try and talk himself out, but had great difficulty in 
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obtaining this freedom. The analyst frequently interrupted with 
questions and remarks which sometimes lasted for 10 minutes or so, 
to the great boredom of the patient, who was always thinking of 
something utterly different from what the analyst was saying during 
these periods. He therefore paid no attention whatever to the 
latter's remarks but only wished to get on with his own talking in 
order to clear his mind of various things and anxiously waited for 
the analyst to cease. This analyst kept him at the analysis of a 
single dream sometimes for several days at a time to the exclusion 
of more recently arising psychic material to his great confusion and 
in direct cortradiction to the counsels of Prof. Freud.? 

The writer endeavoured to explain to the analyst the great good 
which the comparatively small amount of free talking he had been 
able to get in had done him, and that it was bringing dozens of 
unsolved problems and conflicts to the surface the sorting out of 
which would have a very beneficial effect, that some had already 
been brought to the surface by this method and that the sorting 
out or clearing up of them had been very beneficial ; and he re- 
peatedly requested the analyst to make absolutely as few interrup- 
tions and to give as little advice as possible. This reiterated 
request was always ignored by the analyst, however, who said he 
was a Freudian, and that it was no use coming to him unless one 
was prepared to adopt the Freudian methods (whatever these 
might be). The first analyst also said that he knew more about 
analysis than the writer because he was the latter’s analyst, but 
this remark impressed the writer as being absurd, and he thought 
the obverse was more likely to be the case, viz., that he was his 
analyst because in the writer’s opinion he probably knew more 
about the subject than the writer. In any case, appeals to 
authority of this kind carried no weight with him, but left him 
quite cold. The first analyst also adopted a rather superior tone 
in conversation, and the writer resented this, and mentioned that 
he thought he could only obtain what he understood to be a 
transference on a basis of absolute equality. 

This analyst also repeated several times, ‘‘ Well, of course, if 
you don’t want to be analysed you needn’t be,’”’ and this remark 
always used to bore the writer very much, reminding him of the 
yokel’s response to the clergyman’s query, ‘‘ Wilt thou have this 
woman to be thy wedded wife?” viz., ‘‘ That’s what I’ve come 
for, gov’nor.”’ 

The writer tried to point out to this first analyst that some of 
the chief‘features of what is now known as the analytic process 


(1) ‘Die Handhabung der Traumdeutung in der Psychoanalyse.”’ 
Sainmlung Nleiner Schriften zur Neurosenlehre, WVierte Folge p. 378. 
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were anyhow largely suggested by a patient, or from the patient’s 
side, viz., by Breuer’s famous patient, and that this patient had to 
get Breuer to agree to her suggested method in the first instance. 
The analyst would not accept this, and said that the wnter would 
know better later. The writer is still, however, without this 
better information.} 

The writer also disagreed with the remark of this first analyst 
about ‘‘ taking the cure in its perfected form.”’ This remark 
seemed hopelessly unsound and unscientific—as though anything 
could be perfect in this world and incapable of improvement. And 
if one patient could suggest the fundamentals of a method, why 
cannot other patients suggest improvements in it? He is quite 
sure that it is best to leave a patient alone to do what he likes as 
far as possible, the analyst saying as little as may be beyond urging 
the patient to talk and say what is in his mind whenever he is silent— 
no matter how seemingly absurd or silly or irrelevant or improper 
it may appear to the patient. He has since learned that the method 
of leaving the patient alone as far as possible—except, of course, 
at certain points where it is necessary or desirable for the analyst 
to intervene—is precisely the method that Prof. Freud himself 
consistently employs. 

After nearly three months the first analyst thought that the 
writer would probably get on faster and penetrate more deeply 
with an analyst having somewhat different reactions, and recom- 
mended him to another analyst to whom he proceeded. 


RESULTS OBTAINED WITH THE First ANALYST. 


As indicated above, most of the results with the first analyst 
were obtained rather in spite of most of the latter’s methods and 
during the comparatively rare and short periods when the writer 
was allowed to do as he liked, and was free from interruption by 
the analyst. It appears to him that the great fundamental 
advantage of analysis is being able to talk in absolute confidence 
to a person to whom presumably anything can be said, and under 
the influence of the mental pull of the analyst when the latter 
is silent. The writer thinks that the ‘‘ mental pull ” of the analyst 
is one of the most important points in analysis with an analyst, 
4.€., When a person to whom presumably anything can be said 
in absolute confidence remains quiet and asks one to say exactly 


1One is tempted to wonder whether this analyst may not have been 
badly soured or embittered by the mass of unreasoning opposition against 
psycho-analysis. Ifso, this is a pity, as the writer now knows sufficient about 
the subject to be able to say that the discoveries made by psvcho-analvsis, 
when properly carried out, are very important, and that analysts have thus 
no need to mind unreasoning and ill-informed opposition. 
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what is in one’s mind, one tries to say what is in one’s mind, and to 
overcome one’s resistance, in order not to appear a ‘‘ dud ”’ in the 
eyes of the analyst. This the writer thinks is the chief cause of 
the ‘‘mental pull” of the analyst—at least in his case. He is 
aware, however, of the essential importance attached by analysts 
to the emotional relation of patient to analyst, technically called 
the ‘‘transference.’’ Of this unfortunately he has little or no 
experience. 

Before starting, and during the first month, the writer was very 
sceptical about analysis, but after about a month he realised that 
it was much better to break through any repressions in his mind, 
and to face reality, as he found that this method was improving 
his health. He quickly found that a more complete Freudian 
analytic procedure was much better than the procedure adopted 
by the doctor mentioned in the introduction. The former tended 
to dissolve any worry existing in his mind into its various com- 
ponent underlying causes—for example, into a separate self-regard- 
ing sentiment. It was not then at all necessary to concentrate 
on the affairs of everyday life in order to work off by other means 
the emotion involved in the troublesome psychic material, for it 
had by then disappeared of its own accord. The complete analytic 
procedure also has the advantage over the other method in that 
it does not leave one with any tendency to amnesia for any particular 
period or occurences.! 


1Since leaving his two analysts, the writer has found out a very great 
deal more about the slight army neurosis referred to—notably (to his great 
surprise and astonishment) that the army conditions ‘‘ causing ’’ it symbolised 
almost perfectly former (to him extremely distressing) circumstances in his 
early childhood, which were entirely repressed at the time of their occurrence 
because of the great pain associated with them. Also that the particular 
army conditions were able to have their bad effect almost solely because 
of this symbolisation of the early repressed circumstances. He also found 
out a great deal about the details of this process. The whole of the slight 
army neurosis, together with the disposition which led to it, have now been 
entirely removed from his mind. The writer thus owes a very great debt 
to psycho-analysis when carried out as it apparently should be—+.e., by means 
of associations absolutely as free and unhindered as possible. 

The doctor mentioned in the introduction had told him not to bother about 
the past which was only “‘ spilt milk.”” Of what use, however, is this advice 
to anybody who will anyhow think about the past until the complicated 
causes of his doing so are eventually reached and removed by analysis ? 
The writer is now thoroughly convinced from the remarkable results he has 
obtained from his own mind (reaching down to and including part of the 
Oedipus complex) that psycho-analysis has rendered most other forms of 
psychological research work comparatively barren and obsolete for the present 
(except, possibly, for certain commercial purposes) until far more is known 
about the structure and reactions of the mind through psycho-analysis. 
Previously the writer had doubted the possibility of the existence of the 
Oedipus complex, and thus he got a shock when he eventually got down to 
his own and realised the very great effects which it had had on him. 

Prof. Freud's name will almost certainly rank with those of Galileo, 
and Copernicus, and the fact that he is not a foreign member of the Royal 
Society (for his observational discoveries concerning mental structure and 
‘‘ geology’’ and the great fact of repression), is of no credit to the latter body. 
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No very deep repressions were unearthed with the first analyst, 
but a quantity of surface muddle and resulting worry was removed 
from the writer’s mind. His friends said that they had not seen 
him looking so well for several years, and his people, and brother 
in particular, remarked how much less irritable he was. This 
was not wholly, but it was certainly in part due to the disintegration 
of psychic trouble by analysis. 

With the first analyst the writer found that he had various fears 
of his father, of which he had previously been quite unconscious. 
A cause of the slowing down of his speech as the result of a repression 
was also brought to full consciousness, and after this his speed of 
speech increased somewhat. 

This preliminary analysis also caused him to realise fully, or 
infinitely more clearly than before, the advisability of saying 
exactly what one thinks or is thinking and feeling to people whom 
one likes, whereas he had previously repressed a lot which would have 
been better both for their sakes and his if he had said—although 
they might not have liked it at the time, it would have been better 
for them in the end. It would also have cleared his mind and 
prevented the formation of further repressions in the future. 
This point about saying what one thinks or feels does not neces- 
sarily apply to people whom one dislikes—or where there are 
tactical reasons for the opposite—in that case ‘‘ secret diplomacy ”’ 
may be advisable in order to defeat the enemy ; but the writer does 
feel that this clear and conscious realisation of the above point 
is worth more than money to him, and he is very grateful to 
analysis for this particular result. Of course, many people would 
agree with the truth of the above proposition, without analysis, 
and the wiiter would have done the same; but after analysis he 
realised it so very much more clearly than before, and it was not so 
much a matter of doing merely lip-service to it. The analysis 
was thus a sound education in sincerity of speech and conduct. 

He also found out the chief cause of his not saying what he 
was thinking and feeling—a wish not to hurt other people's feelings 
traceable to the early stages when it might result in displeasure 
and possibly physical chastisement from others. It is not of course 
suggested that it is not often right to abstain from saying things 
which will wound, but merely that the wmiter learned that the 
supposed desire to avoid hurting others may arise from the persist- 
ence of infantile fears for oneself and one’s own safety and comfort. 


The great trouble about analysis is the time it takes and the rather painful 
and difficult nature of the work. It is the pain of it which makes people object 
to it of course. However, it is amply justified in the end on account of the 
increased mental gaiety resulting from the removal of repressions, blind spots, 
and all of the repressed pain, from the mind. 


D 
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Probably many people would clearly realise various things 
beneficial to them by even only a very small amount of analysis— 
if not the puint mentioned in the last paragraph, then something 
else equally useful or beneficial. Many analysts rather suggest 
that a lesser period than three months of analysis is not worth 
while, but the writer cannot agrce with them, for he found out the 
useful points mentioned above sufficicntly clearly within the first 
month—although they were elaborated and made clearer, and 
other matters were entered upon during the subsequent two months. 
He is now quite convinced that a far longer period of analysis 
than three months would be well worth while and beneficial to very 
many people, and perhaps to the mass of mankind if it were 
possible, but nevertheless one month only is apt to be very beneficial. 

The writer had heard that the number of dreams remembered 
by a person usually increased very greatly when an analysis was 
commenced, but was somewhat doubtful of the truth of this state- 
ment, thinking it improbable that a process applied during the 
waking life alone could have such a very great influence upon 
dreaming. However, when his own analysis was begun he re- 
membered a dream of the previous night most days for five days 
a week for two months on end—in fact, whenever the feeling 
associated with a dream of the previous night was fairly fully 
worked off by analysis it seemed to be invariably followed by a 
different dream the following night. He also had one vivid fear-of- 
a-lion dream after a month’s analysis—an experience he had not 
had for twenty years before. The chief meanings of most of these 
dreams became quite clear to him when they were analysed, and he 
was surprised to find what a lot is known, or can be found out, 
about dreams nowadays by applying the Freudian procedure of 
taking a person’s free-associations in relation to them. 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE SECOND ANALYST. 


From the first the writer was rather attracted by the second 
analyst who clearly had his interests very much at heart, in spite 
of cursing him pretty roundly for being too polite, and wanting the 
writer to curse him pretty roundly in return, which was done 
reluctantly and in a somewhat half-hearted manner. Apparently 
the object of this process was as a training in greater fierceness, 
and to help to lay bare some of the causes which were probably 
inhibiting natural fierceness. 

The second analyst also strongly objected to the writing of 
notes outside the analytical hour, and the bringing of these for 
discussion and elaboration to the analysis—in fact, he would not 
permit it at all. This did not matter so much then, however, 
as the stage or urgent necd to do this (associated apparently with 
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an urgent need for every possible assistance in sorting out muddled 
material lying before just below the surface of consciousness) 
seemed to have been passed. The writer mentioned, however, 
to the second analyst the great therapeutic effect which this note- 
writing method had had on him at an earlier stage with the first 
analyst, and that had it not been for the assistance of note-writing 
and sorting out at that time, the strain would have been too great, 
and he would not have been able to go on with the analysis, and 
would not have been with the second analyst at all. Apparently 
the second analyst, like the first, was under the mistaken idea 
that note-writing even when conducted outside of the analytical 
hours, necessarily leads to fixity or rigidity of ideas which, if so, 
would of course be very bad for analytical work. The writer 
knew, however, from his experience with the previous analyst, 
that this was not necessarily the case at all, for he had found that 
notes written down and expressing ideas in fairly definite form, 
may lead to the discovery of something else which shows these 
ideas to be quite unsound, and on wrong lines, and in this case the 
writer had found that the earlier notes were completely forgotten 
and discarded, but that they had, however, served a very useful 
purpose in helping to lead to the discovery of something that was 
sound. It would, however, have probably been quite useless to 
attempt to convince the second analyst upon this point—he would 
probably have been far too obstinate, or have had too fixed ideas 
upon the matter. 

The writer once or twice tried to persuade the second analyst to 
permit him to experiment by trying the note-writing and verbal 
elaboration method with, or to, him ; but this was not permitted, 
and the analyst added that he probably would not be so much 
respected by the writer if he gave way. The writer strongly 
disagreed with this view. Being trained in what is probably 
a fairly good school of scientific thought and method, he would 
have respected the analyst more if he had permitted him to 
experiment and for being an experimentalist like himself. He 
quite sees, however, that this method might possibly not answer 
with some patients. 

After being with the second analyst for about five weeks the 
writer repeated certain material several times, and the analyst 
instructed him to keep away from this particular material. The 
writer endeavoured his very best to carry out this instruction and 
was silent for half a minute or so. Then, obeying the instruction 
or tenet to say whatever was in his mind (although he did not like 
doing so as he wished to carry out the other instruction too), he 
came out with this particular material again. Upon this the analyst 
snapped out, ‘“‘ If you don’t keep off that particular material | 
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will not carry out your analysis. We may as well end it here 
and now.”’ The writer deeply resented this remark and the tone 
in which it was made, for he was doing his best to carry out con- 
flicting instructions, so he rolled over on the couch, was silent for 
a minute or so, and felt like ending the analysis himself. However, 
he decided to try and keep on, for he was very anxious to be 
analysed ; and also he liked the analyst who, he felt sure, in spite 
of the above, was doing his best.} 

The second analysis was continued for about nine weeks after 
that (z.e., a total of 34 months), but the writer’s unconscious as well 
as his conscious was apparently deeply offended by the above 
remark, and not a single dream was remembered after it. However, 
some useful progress was made in other directions and valuable 
information gained in actual practice, as dealt with in the next 
section. But the writer never felt sure that the analyst might not 
snap at him again at any moment, even when he was saying some- 
thing which seemed to him quite harmless ; and, as a result, a 
great number and variety of memories accumulated in his mind 
which he seemed unable to get off sufficiently rapidly to this 
analyst, although he was very anxious to keep with him if possible. 
However, after an interruption of a few weeks, the writer decided 
that it would unfortunately be useless to go back to this analyst—at 
least for the time being. 

Apparently the writer could not work off his indignation for or 
about the above remark sufficiently, or his vocabulary was in- 
sufficient, or his respect for the analyst was too great for him 
to be able to curse the latter roundly enough to work off the in- 
dignation sufficiently to enable him to proceed with free associations. 
The writer cannot help feeling that it would have been better if the 
analyst had said, ‘‘ If only you can keep off that subject, I think we 
should get on faster with the analysis,”’ that is, if he had wanted to 
say anything at all ; but it would probably have been better if he 
had said nothing. If an analysee repeats anything several times 
this probably means that there is a lot of affect associated with 
the subject, or that the subject is acting as a cover-memory for 
something else which has a lot of affect associated with it ; and 
it is probably best to leave him alone to repeat it as often as he 
needs, and thus break down the resistance, and release the affect 
associated with it by himself. If so, this would be another instance 
of the advisability of leaving the patient alone, and to do what he 


1The writer endeavoured to excuse this outburst of irritability on the part 
of the analyst by saying that doubtless he had had tough bacon for breakfast 
that morning ; but added that an analyst should not eat tough bacon for 
breakfast—it was one of the drawbacks of being an analyst. 
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likes, with the single exception of making him talk and say what 
is in his mind if he is silent. 
RESULTS OBTAINED WITH THE SECOND ANALYST. 

The chief result of the second analysis was that a considerable 
amount of further worrying and conflicting material lying com- 
paratively near the surface of the writer’s mind, but of which he 
was previously unaware, was removed by being sorted and 
straightened out, with the result that his health still further 
improved, and any remaining irritability was still further diminished. 

One day while the writer was being analysed by the second 
analyst, but not during the analytical two hours, the words, ‘‘ Wot 
guv’nor—the .. .’’ kept repeating themselves in his mind; but 
he could not recover or think of the fourth word, in spite of trying 
very hard. Eventually he felt so angry about not being able to 
recover the fourth word, in spite of repeated trying, that he thought 
he would have given half of anything he possessed to have known 
what it was, and that he would never remember again what the 
fourth word was as long as he lived. On calming down, he pro- 
ceeded to take his associations to the matter in the manner described 
by Freud! and the fourth word was quickly recovered as ‘‘ Workus.”’ 
This went back to an incident when a political speaker, speaking 
in an election campaign at the writer’s native town, said at the 
eonclusion of his speech and as the climax: ‘‘ And my friends, let 
us never forget that the Unionist Party, my friends, stands for 
Union in the beginning (this was followed up by a heavy thump 
on the table) . . . that it stands for Urion in the middle (another 
thump) . . . but, above all, my friends, let us never forget that it 
also stands for Union in the end (a still heavier thump).’’ Where- 
upon a voice from the back of the hall shouted : ‘‘ Wot guv’nor— 
the Workus?” This remark was followed by great laughter, 
and of course entirely spoilt the effect of the speech. 

During the succeeding analytical two hours the writer discovered 
that his not remembering the word ‘‘ Workhouse ”’ was caused 
by the proximity of the workhouse in his native town to the 
cemetery, and was related to a repressed fear of death? and to a 
repressed fear of dying in the Workhouse. Such a repressed fear 
might of course lead either to greater financial efforts, or to a 
tendency to despondency, depending upon the reaction of the rest 
of the personality. 

(1) ‘Psychopathology of Everyday Life.” 

(7) For some time the writer has known that he has some repression or 
other about death: thus when in 1921 (long before he started analysis) 
a friend tried Jung’s Word Association Test on him with a very extensive 


word list, his normal reaction time was 2 secs; but, in addition to a few 
other unusual reactions, he gave the following reactions to the stated 
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One of the phantasies recollected during the second analysis 
showed very clearly that when the writer was ten years old he 
would inwardly much have preferred to have been very good at 
outdoor sports rather than to have had any interest whatever 
in science (he was somewhat interested in elementary physics 
at the time) ; and that the diversion of any interest into any kind of 
science resulted from some kind of repression upon a wish to devote 
energy solely to outdoor sports. Not much evidence was obtained 
as to the nature of this repression, but apparently the writer is a 
very natural and primitive person at heart. 

Once when the writer was sixteen years old he was walking from 
Victoria Station down one of the ncighbouring streets on the pave- 
ment on the left-hand side of the road to the Horticultural Hall, 
Westminster for the purpose of taking the London Matric. Exam., 
and he apparently noticed the houses towering above him on one 
side, and he must also have noticed other things on this occasion. 
This occurred in 1908, and a number of times between this date 
and the time of his first reading anything about analysis in 1913 
(and a number of times since), he had recollected in his waking life 
this feeling of the houses towering above him on this side in this 
road on this occasion with feelings of pleasure. Whenever 
recollected, the road down which he was walking, or the space 
above it, seemed to be in imagination a closed passage with the 
houses on the other side forming another side to the passage, 
although the sky was open. The conception of the road as a closed 
passage was, however, much fainter than the pleasant conscious 
feelings associated with the houses towering up on the one side, 
but was nevertheless quite distinct. Associated still more faintly, 
but nevertheless quite distinctly with this conception of the road 
as a passage, was the vertical clock tower still standing at the 
Victoria Station end of this road. Whenever he recollected it 
the writer used to wonder why he had these pleasant feelings 
associated almost solely with the houses towering up in the position 
indicated, and he used to dismiss the recollection and the whole 
of the fainter elements in the phantasy as being something quite 
absurd and quite without reasonable explanation—as he used to 
do with many other phantasies (and as probably many other people 
do with their phantasies) for the same reason—because he had the 
mistaken idea that it was something silly or absurd. 

This particular phantasy came up eventually in analysis after 
various repressions had been removed, and the writer at once 
wondcred whether this particular phantasy of the road as a passage 


stimulus words with the stated times, viz; Dead-rotten 3 secs. Cold-dead. 
3 secs. To die-rotten 3 secs. 
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and the vertical clock tower at the end of it might not be an 
unconscious symbolisation of coitus with the vertical clock tower 
as a phallic symbol, so, without stopping to think (in case conscious 
thought might vitiate the matter one way or the other) he 
immediately gave his free associations on the matter, which 
immediately flew to a Pre-Raphaelite picture in the Tate Gallery 
of a naked woman bound to a tree being liberated by a Knight 
Errant with a sword. The writer had seen this picture (‘‘ A Knight 
Errant,” by Millais) in the Tate Gallery for the first time on the 
same occasion, and being extremely shy of sex at that period, 
and thinking it very improper, he had repressed any sexual feelings 
whatever on viewing this picture. The deeper layers of his mind 
had, however, apparently formulated the phantasy of the passage 
and clock tower in the neighbouring street, and the feeling was 
displaced on to this phantasy. While he remained so extremely 
shy of sex, his mind was apparantly afraid that the sexual signif- 
icance of the phantasy, or its original exciting cause—namely, the 
picture—might become evident to consciousness if the whole of the 
phantasy was presented equally clearly to full consciousness, so 
most of the phantasy remained comparatively faint, and the whole 
of the pleasant mental feeling was associated solely with the 
recollection of the towering houses. 

The writer thinks this is a very good instance of unconscious 
sexual symbolism recollected by him a number of times in all its 
details (apart from its association with sex and with the picture 
which was repressed) during five years before he had heard anything 
whatever about psycho-analysis. 

One result of the second analysis was that the writer learnt much 
improved and better ideas about analysis on the theoretical side 
than he had possessed before. 

When he went to the second analyst he had the idea that his 
objects in being analysed were two-fold—(1) for the scientific 
interest of and curiosity in the matter, and in the hope of interesting 
results, and (2), in the hope of good therapeutic results ; and it is 
very possible that the first of these two reasons was then the more 
important in his mind. The second analyst soon convinced him, 
however, that it was therapeutic results which were the most 
important thing in analysis, that the process had been originated 
and developed with this particular object, and that scientific 
results would come later all right if one followed the therapeutic 
lead. 

He also told the writer that it did not matter so much whether 
he had particular complexes or not, but that what was important 
was the relative strength and intensity of the various complexes 
and their relation to one another in the individual case. This 
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was a very important new theoretical point to the writer, for he had 
not previously sufficiently grasped the conception of the individual 
psyche as a complicated, but very intimately and closely inter- 
connected whole, but had been more interested in trying to discover 
whether he happened to have particular individual complexes 
regarded as things apart and as matters of scientific interest. 

Apart from the very good therapeutic effects mentioned above, 
only one entirely repressed memory which would never have been 
thought of or recollected again without analytic methods was 
recovered with the second analyst, and that was the recollection 
by the writer of having his hair surreptitiously placed in curling 
pins by a nurse when about five years old. This was done 
surreptitiously because the parents would have disapproved of any 
such faking methods, and the writer thought he had repressed 
it on account of the pain owing to their being done up too tightly. 

Frequently when leaving one of the 2-hour periods the writer 
felt happier as a result of the period, and was glad to notice this. 
He still felt, however, that there was much in his mind waiting to be 
cleared up. 

He had two hours a day for five days per week with the second 
analyst and found this longer pcriod advantageous, because he 
could dodge unpleasant material more easily from day to day in 
the single hours with the first analyst, whereas it was more difficult 
to dodge, or apparently came to the surface more readily during the 
longer period each day. 

From the above notes it will be seen that he was with the first 
analyst for approximately 60 hours, and with the second for 
approximately 140 hours. Total time 200 hours. His contentment 
and happiness were greatly improved as a result, and he therefore 
considers the time very well spent. As indicated above, the 
improvement was apparently due to the getting up and sorting out 
in full consciousness of various previously unsolved problems in 
his mind. It may be mentioned that each of the analysts was a 
member of the British Psycho-Analytical Society. 

As conclusions he would state that his experiences with the 
above two analysts lead him to think that psycho-analysis in itself 
is a very sound and beneficial process, but that it is probably 
advisable for analysts to leave their patients alone to say and do as 
they please as far as possible, only getting them to talk and bring 
up repressed material in their minds—under the influence of the 
** mental pull ”’ of the analyst—whenever they are silent ; and that 
some psycho-analysts probably have a mistaken idea as to the best 
technique, and interfere with their patients far too much in other 
ways than the above, to the delaying and hanging up of the best 
results. 


THE DIVORCE FROM SYMBIOSIS 
By H. REINHEIMER 


In the Zoologtst, 15 November, 1913, Dr. J. Charles Johnson, 
reporting on ‘‘A case of parasitism of Melecta Armata on 
Anthrophora Acervorum,” states: ‘‘ The genus Anthophora is of 
world-wide distribution, and contains about one hundred and thirty 
species, of which four are native to Great Britain. It isa somewhat 
plump, hairy bee, and, like all the Scopulipedes, possesses the 
necessary apparatus for gathering and storing pollen for its young, 
so that the larva on emerging from the egg has an ample store of 
food. It is a commonplace in the animal kingdom that such 
parental assiduity should invite the intrusion of a new organism 
whose offspring would have the advantages that its young host 
should enjoy, and cause the death of the latter in various ways.” 

Well may we pause a moment in order to consider the alleged 
commonplace. The elucidation of commonplaces, the emphasis 
of first principles, in brief, interpretation, I believe, is to-day of 
far greater importance to science than is “‘ research.”’ 

Firstly, of course, there is no inherent necessity that every 
successful, because industrious, organism should be parasitised by 
another. The phenomenon, it is true, is of frequent occurrence ; 
but it is not for that matter a commonplace in the sense that 
the event is ordained by Nature, that it happens, say, after the 
manner in which water will inevitably flow from a higher to a lower 
level in pursuance of the principle of gravity. One might imagine, 
on reading the above lines, that a life of theft and murder is natural 
and normal, that the most illegitimate way imaginable of obtaining 
a livelihood is equally sanctioned by Nature with a legitimate. 
To a full-blown zoologist it will not even occur that we may have 
to distinguish between an honest and a dishonest way of getting a 
subsistence. He is above such distinctions, which he dismisses 
in the grand manner which he is fond of assuming, as “‘ anthropo- 
morphic.’”’ Some biologists, I know, are quite sincere in considering 
as a lunatic him who advocates such distinctions. I hope to show, 
none the less, that in reality it is the case of the zoologist’s which is 
most pitiable, and that we are bound to interpret Nature in terms of 
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humanity. We cannot do otherwise, nor is it expedient or wise 
that we should make an attempt towards any other interpretation. 

The average zoologist, so long as he is able to prove there is 
“‘ adaptation,” feels certain that there cannot be anything abnormal 
about the particular organism that can boast of this quality. He 
has been brought up in the belief that “‘ adaptation ”’ (never mind 
how retrograde in character) constitutes the summum bonum of 
the evolutionary process, and that, moreover, the ‘“‘sieve”’ of 
‘* Natural Selection ”’ eliminates everything abnormal before it has 
even a chance of blossoming forth. In possession of a comforting 
doctrine, and blessed with a special bringing up, the average 
zoologist has no need to waste time over considerations of the 
abnormal, the pathological, phases of life. He can afford to do 
without the study of disease. As Moliére finely said: ‘‘ les gens 
riches savent tout sans rien apprendre.” The orthodox biologist, 
then, is imbued with the idea that parasitism is a normal condition 
of life. Parasitism may be “‘ otiose,” but, since it can boast of 
being an ‘‘ adaptation,” it must be normal—the ‘‘ must be argu- 
ment ’’ is the one usually adopted by those gentry. The zoologist 
in his superiority mocks at the idea that co-operation between 
members of different species, #.e., Symbiosis in its widest meaning, 
is the mode of existence which makes for progressive evolution. 
It is no exaggeration to say that 99 per cent. of biologists of the 
present day look only with contempt upon the view that parasitism 
is the direct antithesis of Symbiosis, is anti-social and immoral and 
invariably retrograde in tendency. They scoff at the contention 
that we must estimate the morality of Nature by its main tendency, 
not by its side-shows. 

As the average biologist looks upon it, my detection of a moral 
basis in Nature amounts almost to a crime. Future generations 
may say that it was to the glory of science to have discovered 
this basis of morality. Although I have been able to impress at 
least a few biologists with the fact that Symbiosis has been a factor 
in evolution, I have hitherto been quite unable to make any headway 
amongst them with the obverse proposition, which yet follows 
logically from the former, that divorce from Symbiosis is the chief 
source of mischief, of disease and of degeneration. The recognition 
of the second proposition would too obviously require more than 
bowing acquaintance with vital subjects, such as organic sociality 
and evolutionary pathology, which have hitherto been conveniently 
got rid of by that notorious shield of ignorance : Natural Selection. 
It was easier to hide behind that cloak of ignorance and to live on the 
prestige of the great Victorian naturalists than to start a new 
departure involving effort and thought. Any would-be pioneer 
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in those odious directions could be treated with contumely, ignored, 
and, where possible, suppressed. It is a principle of Nature that 
wherever food and shelter are too easily obtained, there degeneration 
usually ensues ; and it is much the same in human and scientific 
society. Sheltered behind the prestige of the Victorian pioneers, 
many of the present generation have become their parasites in all 
but appearance ; and a venal press abets them readily. Darwin, 
the pioneer, has more to fear from the mental woodenness of his 
avowed adherents than from those who criticise some of his views. 

The “‘ selectionist ” biologist, just as he credits selection with 
the discharge of functions which can only be ascribed legitimately 
to living and reasoning beings, makes “‘ selection ”’ relieve him of 
the onerous duty of studying disease, t.e., of having to make a 
contribution to a subject that increasingly becomes one of out- 
standing importance in our lives. It seems that one has to wait 
for a new generation of biologists, just as Moses had to wait for 
a new generation of Israelites when he had safely rescued them 
from the slavery and connected flesh-pots of Egypt. One has, of 
course, to admit the difficulty, especially of biologists who are 
not philosophers and are limited to specialised research, to get a 
glimpse of Nature as a whole, to be able to envisage the ‘‘ web of 
life ’’ and note the interdependence of all living creatures. But 
in view of his grave deficiencies one would expect a biologist to take 
up a different attitude towards new departures. A biologist may 
be very accomplished and even distinguished in his own depart- 
ment. But, if he have failed to study disease, if he does not know 
aught about the origin of disease, he will not know much about 
health either, and he will not be able to separate the grain from 
the chaff. He may pretend, in charlatan fashion, to know all 
about ‘‘ the operation of natvral selection,” or ‘‘ the survival of 
the fittest,’’ but he will not really be able to enlighten us about what 
is pre-eminently involved even in these categories, namely, issues 
of health and disease. He is not really competent to deal with 
these issues, as candour would oblige him to admit. 

Now to return to our point of departure, the consideration of 
the case of the genus Anthophora, an industrious kind of bee, 
parasitised by melecta armata. We were told that such parental 
assiduity as displayed by the former is sure to invite the intrusion 
of a new organism with fatal results. We have here the case of 
an insect which is hardworking and which deserves its world-wide 
distribution, its dominance, to Symbiosis, 4.e., to its partnership 
with plants, whom it repays for their invaluable gifts by conferring 
such boons as cross-fertilisation, for instance, upon them. Despite 
the presence of robbers and would-be robbers, Anthophora has 
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evidently succeeded to a marvellous extent ; and the probability 
is that the incidence of parasitism has been but a small and com- 
paratively insignificant phase—not a permanent relation in any way 
comparable, say, to the friendly relation with plants—in the 
evolution of the genus. The true interpretation of the case takes 
into account, as far as possible, all the facts of Nature involved. 
Like the plant, which it serves, the insect has become a capitalist ; 
and capitalism, it 1s true, is apt to attract the unwelcome attention 
of robbers, those which prefer short cuts to toil. Frailty is not a 
prerogative of women. It is universal, Although the shortest 
road, as Bacon said, is commonly the foulest, and in the end dooms 
the organism which takes it, yet innumerable species have fallen 
victims to the temptation of the short cut presented by a life of 
depredation. Frequently enough, the temptation is provoked by 
the capitalist himself, by his very assiduity in providing too much 
for his own species—what one might call the stupidity of the good. 
And an overdose even of good things produces weakness, Hence 
Goethe’s admonition : 


‘Was von den Vaetern du ererbt, 
Erwirb es um es zu besitzen.” 


The case of the capitalist, in other words, becomes slightly patho- 
logical, which is apt to endanger the evolution of the species. It 
is a constitutional law of the universe that a body should possess 
all that is necessary, but no more. Any superfluity acts as an 
impediment, apt to cause disease, since it militates against cosmic 
usefulness, just as in the physical world a body needs to be pure 
and austerely constituted lest it lose resistance part passu with cos- 
mic utility. Even an otherwise praiseworthy industry is apt, 
through an overdose of ‘‘ capitalism,” to provide the temptation 
to the adoption of short cuts—often, as is well known, on the part 
of previously normal living organisms, which after a temporary 
career of conspicuous depredation, may return to pristine simplicity 
and normality, once the temptation is removed. In Nature, as 
in human society, idleness is the end of honesty and of chastity. 
Here as there, the invitation to idleness promotes degeneration. 
Moral and ordinary pathology are inseparable. 

Dr. Johnson goes on to say: ‘‘ The insect kingdom so obviously 
teems with such examples that it has been said that insects may be 
divided into two great armies, one of which tries to destroy the 
other, often by intricate relations of parasitism and hyperparasitism. 
Very frequently the parasite will confine its attentions to one genus 
or even one species.” 
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The frequency of an evil does not hallow it, does not constitute 
it something sacrosanct or normal. Numbers do not count in these 
respects ; but values do. Only one out of five thousand or more 
of a parasite’s eggs may come to fruition, the others being destined 
to perish. Whilst welcoming the attempt at classification, one 
should have expected from a systematist that he does not confine 
himself to a naming of the one, the evil class of organisms, whilst 
omitting altogether to provide the denomination of the other great 
‘“army ’’—that of the hardworking, long-suffering class of beings, 
who furnish the wherewithal for the excursions of parasites. It 
is true, the world is in general more interested in a scamp than in 
an honest citizen. But in a scientific disquisition of this sort, we 
should have expected deserving mention and naming of a class 
which, however inconspicuous and plebeian, is yet of some consider- 
able importance in life. 

The fact of the matter is that, no doubt owing to their inability 
of separating the grain from the chaff, it is abnormality that bulks 
pre-eminently in the considerations of our biologists. They have 
not even discovered a name for normality—such is the nemesis 
of the fictitious self-sufficiency, evoked by that scientific bluff which 
sails under the name of ‘‘ Natural Selection.’’ It was certainly not 
for mere contentiousness that I have combated this doctrine 
now for a considerable number of years. IJ have always insisted that 
it cloaks the vital issue of disease, and it is because this issue is now 
at last seen by my contemporaries to loom very large that there is 
some hope of my gaining at last a hearing. Even medical men, 
unavoidably rendered somewhat callous by their calling, are 
appalled and horrified at the bankruptcy of science vis-a-vis to 
cancer, for instance. Under the stress of dire necessity, a new 
spirit begins to stir, a new temper to arise, at least in medical 
circles, and one may reasonably hope for better things in the near 
future from that quarter. 

In his presidential address before the Annual Meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Portsmouth, July 24, 1923, Dr. 
Charles P. Childe pointed out that “‘ like medicine, the doctor has 
become less mysterious, less aloof from and superior to his fellow- 
men. Knowing more, he has become less omniscient. Standing on 
surer ground, he has become less pretentious. The medical priest- 
craft, reminiscent of a time when the medicine-man was more priest 
than physician, and more charlatan than either, has disappeared 
or is disappearing.’”—‘‘ The doctor’s brains are no longer assessed 
by the sheen of his tall hat or the length of his frock-coat.’’ All 
of which, as Dr. Childe goes on to say, is ‘‘ to the good.”” It is to be 
hoped that this spirit will become infectious even amongst biologists. 
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There seems to be a certain amount of similar candour amongst 
American biologists. From one of the university professors in that 
country we have recently had the admission that there is much 
in biology about which we are as yet ‘‘ abysmally ignorant.”” He 
commends in particular the intensive study of ‘‘ adaptation.” 
Another entitles a presidential address to the American entomo- 
logical society : ‘‘ The Dry-Rot Of Our Academic Biology ”’ (not to 
say the ‘‘tommy rot’’), telling us that he chose that title, 
“* because some of our activities so closely resemble the inroads 
of the fungus Merulius lacrymans in old timber. He states further 
that he has misgivings as to whether the teachings of biology 
should be entrusted to those whom Bismarck called the damned 
professors, and he commiserates the plight of the ‘* pedagogical 
cannon-fodder.”’ 


Dr. Childe comments on the fact that the public is beginning 
to be alive to new developments, and he finds this, too, to the 
good. ‘‘ A strong opposition,” he says, ‘‘is always an incentive 
to good government. The advent of a wideawake and informed 
public tends to keep the profession up to the mark.’”’ There are 
further admissions, on which I would fasten, since they help the 
better to emphasise the value of those new views which I am 
endeavouring to introduce. In speaking of cancer, the president 
told us: ‘‘ We may dismiss cancer at once from the count. The 
humiliating confession must be made that we know very little about 
it. That it has some relation to civilised environment, seems 
evident from the fact that it is a comparatively rare disease amongst 
primitive races, and that it is certainly making rapid headway 
amongst all civilised peoples. But of the nature of the environment 
favouring its activities we are in complete ignorance.” 


There is nothing novel in this confession, except that it is 
gracefully made and comes fresh from the lips of a very distinguished 
physician. We must couple it with another admission, made by 
an equally eminent medical man, with regard to the ignorance of 
the early phases of disease. Says Sir Clifford Allbutt: ‘* The 
great lines of medical progress, being indeed but of yesterday, are 
scarcely reaching beyond the anthropocentric orbit ; they must be 
enlarged and blended with other lines of pathological research 
on a Copernican conception... But this unity, if we are to 
grip principles at their beginnings, means not merely the beginnings 
of disease in man, but also in all animals, as they are alike for all, 
and not of animals only, but also of plants ; in a word, ofall life... 
And yet in respect of a plan or system, comparative medicine is 
still without even a sketch, almost without a thought.” 
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The present state of pathology may, not unfairly, be summed 
up thus: we know nothing about the inceptional phases of disease, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, we also totally fail to understand 
the very advanced phases of disease. In other words, we are 
insufficiently informed about the early departures from health, 
and we are ignorant about the ratson d’étre of that conspicuous 
divorce from health constituted by those malignant and implacable 
maladies which now cut at the very roots of national existence. 
All we know is that disease is very nfe in our midst, that the means 
of grappling with it are scant. Disease is, indeed, so prevalent 
amongst us that to the thoughtless its presence appears ‘‘ natural ” 
and ‘‘ normal,’’ much in the same way as parasitism seems natural 
and normal to biologists. 

Now it is at least conceivable that modern medicine is on the 
wrong track. No thinker of any independence, acquainted with the 
true position, could demur to this proposition, which may turn 
out to be perfectly correct. Nor could a medical man of the standing 
and candour of Dr. Childe, for instance, find fault with an innovator 
essaying a new line of attack upon the problem of disease. There 
is evidently much need for a new synthesis, for more correlation, 
for better orientation in the larger field of science to which medicine 
belongs. Some of the best minds have recognised, for instance, 
that both medicine and psychology need to be based more securely 
than has hitherto been the case upon biological foundations. But 
how is this to be accomplished, seeing that biology itself is in a mess, 
seeing, moreover, that its plight is precisely due to lack of principles 
which it was the duty of medicine, or, at any rate, of physiology, to 
have supplied ? 

How is the difficulty to be got over? By correlating things to- 
wards a new synthesis and by promulgating a new theory of 
medicine. We must explore the common ground upon which the 
aforesaid sciences meet. Nature knows no watertight compart- 
ments ; and things can only be duly understood in their associations. 
Hence, we must search for new principles in a field where the 
concomitance of physiological, psychological, and_ sociological 
factors is particularly pronounced. By seeing things whole, we 
shall be most apt to discover a clue to the solution of the pressing 
problems that beset us at the present day. It is the somewhat 
unfortunate function of science to take the parts of things apiece 
and to study them individually as though they had a separate 
existence, a proceeding that 1s little conducive to synthesis. We 
must now reverse the process, and reunite and correlate things 
so as to form new compound sciences. I would make a start with 
‘* socio-physiology,”” a combination of sociology with physiology, 
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the two really being eternally inseparable, as a little reflection should 
show. Without right association, we can have nothing of abiding 
value in physiology, nor, for that matter, in biology, nor in 
psychology. Moreover, whatever be the reason behind it, things 
stubbornly refuse to be mismanaged long. Hence, too, there are 
values to be considered everywheie, and no estimation of physio- 
logical or biological facts can carry us far if it make no allowance 
for this truth. Hence, too, there is a crying need for such a depart- 
ment as socio-physiology, involving a simultaneous study of 
sociological and related physiological and biological activities, 
together with the recognition of valucs in the results of these 
activities. Socio-physiology will bring into rational unity physio- 
logical phenomena with those appertaining to the inter-dependence 
of life. It alone is competent to deal at all comprehensively with 
the evolutionary problem. A great deal of crudity and of dis- 
crepancy of ideas in biology will vanish once this is recognised. 
We saw in the above how a zoologist drew a line between two 
‘“ armies ’’—a vague enough term—of organisms, without being 
able, however, to specify clearly at least one, the more important, 
of the two. We were left to infer that the one was ‘‘ red,”’ and 
the other (presumably) ‘‘ white.”” In reality the divergence was 
one between parasitic and symbiotic organisms, one which more- 
over, according to socio-physiology, exhibits a strong antithesis 
as between the principles of life respectively concerned. And 
this recognition, I submit, is of the utmost importance, not only to 
biology, but also to medicine, and in the sequel, to their joint 
progress. Instead of paying homage to the ‘‘ cleverness” of the 
reds,” whilst omitting the merits of the ‘‘ whites,”’ and leaving it 
there, we must surely allow some amount of qualitative biology 
to come here into play. We must at last make the attempt to deal 
fully and consistently with the differences of biological behaviour 
that are here implied; we must lear to distinguish legitimate 
from illegitimate biological behaviour. There can be no longer 
any doubt that we can now point to a biological relation which is 
legitimate and good, since it promotes, however, unconsciously, 
health and intelligence. This relation is constituted by Symbiosis. 
Parasitism, on the other hand, is illegitimate and evil, since it 
produces the reverse results. 

As it happens, Dr. Childe’s paper provides an excellent 
opportunity for clearing this matter up a little further. 

The president, in showing that medicine is fortunately not 
entirely without hope, tells us that disease is at any rate no longer 
quite the mystery it used to be in the days of rank charlatanery. 
“* A great deal of it is no longer a mystery” . . .‘‘ Approximately 
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one-half of discases with which we are acquainted are now known to 
have their origin in infection by living organisms belonging either 
to the plant or to the animal kingdom, and the probability is that 
the list is not yet nearly exhausted. Besides this, it has been com- 
puted that nearly half the deaths that occur annually are traceable 
to the same cause.” 

This points to faulty association as a main cause of disease. 
Involved is the problem of the mutual relations of organisms. 
Clearly it is the parasitic relation, which is the cause of disease, 
of the great tragedy of degeneration. From the president’s mouth 
we learn that medicine increasingly witnesses to the fact that 
parasitism is the great cause of evil in the world. The “‘ patho- 
genic ”’ organisms of medical men are the kindred of the “‘ parasites,” 
the ‘‘ reds,” of the naturalists. Once the medical man and the 
naturalist begin to feel the need of correlating their knowledge, 
they will find that socio-physiology offers the best interpretation 
of the respective phenomena. At present it is ignored how far 
parasites themselves are moribund, and to what extent they are 
themselves the victims of moribund conditions in others. This 
knowledge, however, is indispensable to an understanding of the 
origin of disease. It has not been seen hitherto that parasitism 
constitutes a disease of the (parasitic) species, the whole idea of 
such disease being too novel, and degeneration being wrongly 
conceived of as ‘‘ simplification.’”’ Biologists have merely dimly 
realised that parasitism has too insecure a hold to become dominant. 
The parasite is usually weak. It is because the “‘ soil,” or ‘* host ”’ 
is in some respects weaker still that the parasite obtains what hold 
he has. It is all-essential that we should know what part “ pre- 
disposition ”” and ‘‘ susceptibility ’’ play in infection. Behind 
these subjects there looms that of nutrition, which is now very 
tardily beginning to become a “‘ respectable ’’ subject. ‘‘ It would 
be exceedingly interesting,” declare Massart and Vandervelde, 
in their Pavasitism Organtc and Soctal, ‘‘ to know accurately what 
are the beginnings and predisposing causes of parasitism. But the 
difficulties of investigation are so great that this branch of research 
has, as yet, hardly been touched upon.” 

So Dr. J. A. Murray, director of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, stated (Nature, g March, 1922) : ‘‘ A start has been made to 
ascertain the food requirements, general and special, of the tumour 
cells, but these experiments are still too slightly advanced for us to 
know whether any results of positive value will be obtained.”’ 

Darwin, whilst telling us that we are ‘‘ profoundly ignorant ” 
about ‘‘ mutual relations,” yet strongly insisted that without an 
understanding of these relations there can be no reliable knowledge 
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concerning the origin of species, concerning evolution. Because 
of this admitted deficiency there is a tremendous hiatus in Darwin’s 
system, a hiatus that no amount of ‘‘ Neo-Darwinisms ”’ has been 
able to remove. The want of oricntation on that score is, indeed, 
calamitous throughout the biological field No amount of multipli- 
cation of nature-knowlcdge will be able to rclieve the stasis of 
biological science until the enigma of ‘‘ mutual relations ”’ is cleared 
up. Hence, again, the great importance of inaugurating a new 
department such as socio-physiology as a means of grappling with 
‘“ mutual relations.” 

Dr. Childe’s emphasis of the ‘“‘infective’”’ factor in disease 
suggests that disease is due to some faulty mutual relations, as 
between organisms belonging to different species. I submit that 
this is the right explanation of discase, and that, inversely, health 
results from a legitimate relation between organism and organism, 
such as that of Symbiosis. We have been too apt to overlook the 
fact that there exists some such contrast between health and 
disease. Alas our medical men have been too busy with our 
diseases to have time to think of health, its cause and its conserva- 
tion. Nor are we usually disposed to pay the price for health. 
A newspaper recorded the other day a conversation between 
King Edward VII and the late Duke of Devonshire: ‘‘ Why are 
you drinking champagne, Hartington ? ’”’ King Edward is reported 
to have asked the Duke, ‘‘ you know that you will suffer for it.’’ 
‘* Because I prefer a certain immediate pleasure to a distant and 
contingent pain,’’ came the reply. Now the Duke was a “‘ repre- 
sentative ’’ man, and his example is typical of the way in which 
the health of the race and the evolution of a species are very 
generally undermined by sacrificing, in short cut fashion, the ulterior 
benefit for a transitory and merely expedient gain. One is so often 
asked about the origin of parasitism that an incident such as this, 
which exhibits the frailty of life, though not at its worst, is well 
worth recording. I have insisted in all my writings that the 
antithesis between health and disease is the same as that between 
Symbiosis and parasitism. It should be understood that parasitism 
in the widest sense includes every form of one-sided exploitation 
of organism by organism. The parasitic mode of life is nearly 
always derived from a previous predatory one by way of an ever 
widening divorce from Symbiosis, The fact of such derivation 
is corroborated alike by anatomy, physiology, and embryology. 
The barnacle-like Cirripedia, for instance, which exploit crabs, are 
descended from carnivorous crustaceans. Palaeontology shows 
that predacity, like parasitism, is ultimately self-destructive, 
t.e., pathological in tendency. It demonstrates that such monsters 
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as the sabre-toothed tiger, for instance, could not possibly have 
survived. It is a matter of history that pronounced carnivores, 
such as the lion, are inevitably doomed to extinction. The records 
of the rocks show that innumerable predaceous species have paid 
for their divorce from Symbiosis by becoming extinct. 

It is necessary to understand that every evil, #.e., predaceous 
habit, just as it is apt to transmit itself increasingly to offspring, 
is prone to act the part of an evil communication to the ordinary 
cells of the body. The offspring itself was at one time but a part 
of the body. An evil, 4.e., parasitic, communication inclines the 
ordinary cells in their turn to become predaceous and anarchical, 
and this at an ever earlier date, until they have ‘‘ reverted’ in 
every way to the condition of a rank parasite. The essence of 
cancer is that some cells, or tissues, have thus turned anarchical. 
Pathology represents the seamy side of biology ; and the evolution of 
disease is also an evolution in moral pathology. 

In the example cited at the beginning of this paper, the parasitic 
melecta armata no doubt started its career of profligacy by robbing 
other bees of their stores of pollen. In the course of its degeneracy, 
sanction after sanction was lost, until there was so little symbiotic 
sense left, and parasitism had become so intense, that its young 
have come to be not only robbers, but also murderers. The foul 
tendency of parasitism, in other words, has thoroughly com- 
municated itself to the embryonic stage, the evil has become 
fixed in the very cells. So, in other organisms, it may become 
fixed, not only in the germ cells but also in the somatic cells. 
Finally, the ‘‘ bonds of society ’’ may snap asunder, and we get a 
sauve qui peut, manifesting itself in the incidence of cancer. 

The true function of a habitual ‘‘ in-feeder,’”’ of a predatory 
organism, is that of a scavenger, #.e., to remove what is moribund 
and decaying in life. Acting the part of Mephistopheles, scavengers 
are quite unavoidably involved in a vicious circle of affinities which 
is also a vicious physiological circle. The scavengers’ vocation 
is not an enviable one. It is, in fact, suicidal ; and it is quite amiss, 
in a true sense, to speak of the ‘‘ advantages enjoyed ” by their 
young, as does Dr. J. C. Johnson in the above citation. In the true 
sense, the offspring of a parasite are very unfavourably placed. 
Theirs is a case of biological penalisation for the sins of their 
forbears. 

Here is a typical example of the way in which a vicious circle 
becomes effective in the lives of predatory organisms. A small 
mollusc which lives upon reed-grass encloses a sporocyst or larval 
stage of a Trematode worm, which, at its adult stage, inhabits the 
digestive tube of certain birds. This sporocyst appears upon the 
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head of the mollusc in the form of an excrescence or outgrowth, in 
form and colour resembling a caterpillar. The bird, attracted by 
this deceptive guise, swallows at one swoop both host and worm, 
and the latter proceeds forthwith to live as a parasite upon the 
victim that had devoured it. Despite the trickery, the parasite 
here may be said to have found its appropriate place : the body of 
an in-feeder that is moribund in as much as it is divorced from 
Symbiosis. The same is true of hyper-parasitism, which still more 
clearly manifests the actuality and intensity of biological nemesis. 
Susceptibility and pre-disposition are clearly traceable to bio- 
logically unrighteous behaviour. No glossing, boggling, or sneering, 
on the part of the orthodox, the high-priests of ‘‘ Naturalism ’’— 
the modern Baal worship—can get over the facts as Nature 
abundantly presents them. No organism can do (biological) 
wrong without suffering wrong, though by its behaviour it may 
indirectly be of some use. Nemesis is eternally holding watch in 
the universe. No wrong is allowed to pass unchastised. The 
mills of disease grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly small. 
Now let us take per contra a case of mutual accommodation between 
organisms, which, as in the instance I am choosing, if it be not 
ideally symbiotic, is yet marked by symbiotic moderation and 
unmarred by the habit of ‘* in-feeding ’”’ and by murder. There 
are some ‘‘ gall ”’ insects, which cause in plants proliferation of their 
cellular structure commonly known as “‘ galls,’’ having a resem- 
blance to fruit. This cellular mass gathers around an egg which 
has been deposited in the plant by an insect. When the egg 
hatches, the larva finds itself in the heart of the gall, in a house the 
walls of which consist of young and tender fibrous matter, containing 
very nutritious food supplies. The accumulation of nutritive 
substances, especially albuminoids, has no other purpose or reason 
for existing save to accommodate the larva. It is not a reserve 
store of nourishment, which the plant has laid up for itself, being 
solely devoted to the use of the insect. The latter, then, finds 
in its immediate surroundings all that is necessary for its develop- 
ment and thus has no occasion to change its ground, or go forth 
and attack other regions of the plant. There is thus almost endless 
room for non-sanguinary mutual accommodation, for safe com- 
promises, profitable to both parties ; and it was the genius of organic 
life for progressive and truly profitable forms of mutual accommoda- 
tion that has produced the evolution and elevation of forms. Is 
it not truly wonderful the way in which plant and animal are 
capable of inter-acting so as to affect each other for good or for 
evil? Had they not been physiological complements, +.¢., partners 
in Norm-Symbiosis, from primordial times, such a degree of mutual 
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accommodation as is now revealed to modern research would not 
have been possible. Botanists tell us that no evidence has so far 
been presented which enables us to understand the evolution of 
the flower. But, no doubt, the secret lies in co-evolution, 4.¢., the 
coming of the flower was facilitated by inter-action with symbiotic 
partners, and evolution must be interpreted in terms of such 
inter-action. 

More striking still, of course, from the socio-physiological point of 
view, than that of the ‘‘ galls”’ is the case of the actual fruits of 
the plant, the biological meaning of which is : co-operation between 
the kingdoms in the fullest sense .. . 

Despite the great prestige of Darwin, his study of the often 
tremendous cumulative effects of apparently trivial causes, has 
found no successor. Were it otherwise, it could scarcely be the 
case that disease is still considered as a mystery, or as an accident. 
In antiquity, nemesis worship was intense and widespread. The 
ancients realised that they were transgressing against natural 
law ; and they lived in dread of the consequences. In Emersonian 
parlance, they had too much “‘ guano” in their composition, both 
physically and morally. To-day, instead of nemesis, we worship 
science ; but despite the vaunted achievements of science, we 
have failed to discern the sequence of action and reaction that 
leads up to disease. We must get rid of the idea that disease 
is a mere chapter of accidents, which is a very unphilosophical 
and also very unscientific attitude. Disease is no more accidental 
than variations are. Ubi uber 1bt tuber... Where the “‘ soil” 
is rich, there is the temptation for the advent and the evolution 
of the parasite. To think that there could be serious disease 
without any provocation, 1.e., violation of constitutional laws 
of the universe, is as chimerical as Darwin’s “ origin of the fit 
from the fortuitous ’’—‘‘ if some happened to be born ever so 
slightly, etc.” 

Every organism has to justify its continued existence through 
service—through service, moreover, which is also in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. This is demanded by economic law, 
by the requirements of mutual accommodation. Service and 
vigilance are the price to be paid for freedom and for health, be 
it in organic life or in human. Samuel Butler extended the idea 
even to the more purely intellectual life when, long before the 
great war, he predicted: ‘* The professor is but medicine-man, 
augur, priest in the world’s latest development. Useful he may 
be, but requiring to be well watched by those who value freedom.” 
It should be fairly obvious that there can be no go as you please 
in the universe in matters of indulgence of the appetites, of appro- 
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priation of material, and of increase of bulk ina species. A certain 
sense of proportion, of moderation and of decency of life is required 
from all, if there is to be a tolerable balance of life. With any 
transgression against austerity, disease inevitably ensves. Things 
eternally refuse to be mismanaged long. 

In speaking, in a leader, of the cost of disease, the Tsmes, 
18 August, 1923, declared : ‘‘ Though medical research has elucidated 
many problems of disease, medical men remain without certain 
knowledge of the cause or means of transmission of scarlet-fever. 
The cause of measles, likewise, is still a mystery.” . . . ‘‘ During 
the Autumn of 1921, on the contrary, scarlet-fever and diphtheria 
were ‘raging’ in London, while the measles epidemic of April 
and May, 1922, was one of the most severe on record. These 
fluctuations are but slightly understood, why they should occur 
is a matter of much speculation but little certainty. Nevertheless, 
the idea that an increase of infectivity is fortuitous has now been 
abandoned. There is sufficient evidence available to warrant 
the conclusion that laws of a definite kind are in operation.” 

And so they are—as behind all disease. The recognition that 
a divorce from Symbiosis is at the back of disease, would seem 
at last to be dawning upon some medical minds, as the following 
passage from the British Medical Journal, November 18, 1922, 
shows: ‘‘ Throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms we 
find incessant conflict of two forces, one endeavouring to preserve 
health, the other attempting to undermine it. In many plants the 
dispute is settled by the establishment of symbiosis, in which both 
forces combine to work for the common good. It is possible that 
in man this happy compromise is sometimes achieved. By 
reflecting on this conflict as it manifests itself throughout the 
natural world, we shall escape from too narrow an outlook on the 
question of health and disease.” 


HELPFUL IMAGINATION 
By CoLtoneELt A. M. MANTELL 


In a paper published in Psyche in January, 1924, the present 
writer developed the thesis that religious and non-religious beliefs 
are essentially of the same character, differing mainly in the fact 
that the principal element in the former is emotional, and in the 
latter rational. Also it was pointed out that both these kinds 
of belief are of biological value in enabling human beings to deal 
more efficiently with their environment. 

It is proposed in this paper to deal more in detail with the useful- 
ness of religious beliefs or ideas, and especially with their usefulness 
in supplying comfort or consolation amid the troubles of this 
world. 

In this connection it may be advantageous to recall some remarks 
made by Mr. Havelock Ellis in The Dance of Life. He describes 
Science as being the organisation of our intellectual relationship to 
the world we live in, and Religion as being the organisation of our 
emotional relationship to the cosmos conceived as a whole. These 
phrases are useful as a description of these two branches of human 
activity, but it is evident that they cannot be regarded as precise. 
Science often produces keen emotional satisfaction, while religion 
often appeals to intellectual arguments ; but the antithesis laid down 
by Havelock Ellis contains a large element of truth, and ought to 
be borne in mind in discussing these subjects. 

Thus, when seeking relief from the oppressive idea of evil in this 
world, we may derive consolation either from a conviction that 
happiness outweighs unhappiness, or from a conviction that we 
shall all ultimately attain happiness in some sort of Elysium by 
passing, as Tennyson puts it in the last lines of his ‘‘ Guinivere ” : 


‘To where beyond these voices 
there is peace.” 


The first method is mainly an intellectual one. The second 
method is an emotional one, a visionary speculation, and may 
appropriately be called a religious doctrine. 
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One more preliminary observation should be made, viz., that 
the sphere of what is regarded as intellect is not a clearly defined 
rgion. From the racial point of view it varies with the amount 
of information which mankind has amassed and passed on to 
successive generations. From the individual point of view it 
varies with the intellectual development of the individual, and with 
his subconscious impulses, and it may even from time to time vary 
with the state of his health. It varies also with the view taken 
as to the soundness of logical processes. For instance, the arguments 
put forward by Zeno as to the problem of Achilles and the tortoise 
are not accepted by all logicians, and the logical processes used by 
theologians have frequently been called in question by other 
thinkers. Thus there cannot be any invariable boundary between 
the intellectual and the non-intellectual. Applying this to science 
and religion we may say that there is no invariable boundary 
between intellectual convictions on the one hand and transcendental 
doctrines or visionary speculations on the other hand. 

My thesis is that for practically every individual such tran- 
scendental doctrines or visionary speculations, even if recognised 
by him as being outside the sphere of his intellectual powers, may be 
of great biological value ; and therefore such ideas, if found by him 
to be congenial and uscful, ought to be judiciously cultivated as an 
assistance in adjusting himself to his environment. 

This thesis is obviously true for a large number of people, in- 
cluding many who are believers in the doctrines of some organised 
religion. On the other hand, there appear to be a certain number 
who can live “‘ on the ragged cdge of reality ’’—at any rate as long 
as things go well with them—and can dispense with transcendental 
aids. The only case which presents difficulty is that of the 
rationalist who finds himself compelled to adopt an agnostic 
attitude with regard to transcendental matters, without being 
altogether satisfied with this attitude, and it is this intermediate 
case to which I propose more especially to devote attention. 

Dr. Crichton-Miller has observed that every child when he reaches 
maturity ought to have made “‘ the three great practical adjust- 
ments that life demands : the adjustment to society ; the adjustment 
to the mate (actual or potential) ; and the adjustment to the 
Infinite.” It is this last adjustment with which we are here 
concerned. 

The importance of this matter has been recogniscd throughout 
the ages by those who deal with the human mind, including priests 
of all religious denominations and modern scientific psycho- 
therapists. Thus, Dr. T. B. Hyslop, the well-known alienist, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘ Let the child be taught to believe in an 
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anthropomorphic God the Father, or in an all-pervading medium of 
guidance and control, or in the integrity of a cosmic whole, with its 
transmutations, evolutions and indestructibility. It matters little 
which, for they all lead in the same direction.” And again: ‘‘ Let 
there be but a habit of nightly communion ... Such a habit 
does more to clean the spirit and strengthen the soul to overcome 
mere incidental emotionalism than any other therapeutic agent 
known to me.” 

In the pursuit of this ‘‘ adjustment to the Infinite ’’ human 
beings have adopted, often with great advantage, many different 
kinds of religion, philosophy or cult. In most cases the ideas 
so embraced have been confused and inconsistent, and it has been 
easy for the trained philosopher or metaphysician or scientist 
to hold them up to ridicule ; but they point to an almost universal 
yearning in the human mind for some sort of transcendental con- 
solation. Some psychologists say that this yearning is an infantile 
or regressive characteristic, transmitted by inheritance from prim- 
itive man, or even from our sub-human ancestors ; and this view 
is supported by the fact that the yearning is apt to be more insistent 
when the later developed evolutionary function of reason is more 
or less in abeyance, as, for instance, in sickness, or at the approach 
of death. Many people would say on the other hand that it is 
an aspiration towards higher things, the result perhaps of what 
has been called the “‘ religious instinct.” 

Be that as it may, this common human need of some such “‘ adjust- 
ment” can hardly be confined to those who call themselves 
believers : it must be felt by many an agnostic. If such a man is 
fully absorbed in his daily business, in love, in art or in science, 
the need may disappear for long periods of time, repressed by his 
environment ; or else the ‘‘ agnostic veto” (as William James 
calls it), or some other psychological peculiarity may for him be 
so powerful that he represses the need. But it is at least doubtful 
whether repression is a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, and 
it is certainly a solution which may at any time fail to be effective. 
Even the sturdiest agnostic is liable to be perturbed by such old 
questions as “‘ Is there a God ? ” ‘‘ Whither are mankind tending ? ” 
and ‘“ Why is there so much evil in the world ?’”’ He may, in fact, 
long to be in touch with the Infinite, and may remain unsatisfied 
by the finite. Such a man may accept whole-heartedly the 
supremacy of reason, but he may feel unhappy, or at least dis- 
satisfied, when he contemplates the vast region where reason is of 
little or no assistance in the satisfaction of his instinctive yearnings, 
and he may long for some means of placating his own infantile 
and regressive characteristics, or of giving rein to his higher 
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functions, whichever may be the more correct method of describing 
his objective. 

Now it is well known that human beings can in many cases obtain 
an ideal satisfaction of their instincts by use of the imagination 
when no effective satisfaction can be obtained directly from the 
environment. Apart from pathological cases, there are the day- 
dreams of the adolescent, the meditations of the religious believer, 
the phantasies of the mystic, and the other forms of imaginative 
thought to which human beings resort in the search for happiness. 
For many of such persons the imagination is an instrument which 
helps them greatly in the struggle for existence. I suggest that the 
agnostic who feels that some transcendental help is wanted in his 
life, and yet refuses to make use of such a powerful instrument, may 
be losing his best change of benefiting himself and indirectly 
benefiting hisneighbours. He is justified, and more than justified, in 
occupying himself with any visionary speculations which he may find 
uscful outside the region in which his reason gives him clear 
guidance. He may, for instance, answer the three questions referred 
to above by imagining that he is in touch with some Almighty 
Helper, by supposing (with the Stoics) that after death human 
beings will be absorbed into the divine essence, and by saying (with 
Pope) that all partial evil is universal good. It does not much 
matter what he imagines as long as his speculations lead towards a 
life which is happier for himself and more useful to others. If he 
is honest with himself, accepting any clear guidance which he may 
think he obtains from his reason, and if he does not allow his case to 
become pathological, his reason will tell him whether his speculations 
are leading in a favourable or an unfavourable direction ; and, 
guided to this important extent by reason, he will be enabled to 
enjoy without detriment what are usually called ‘‘ the consolations 
of religion.” 

It is obvious that the nature of these speculations will vary 
enormously with the mental constitution of the individual, his 
education and his surroundings. Each one must in this respect 
work out his own salvation. 

It may be objected that such a suggestion as to the use of 
imagination is impracticable, because we cannot at will follow 
sometimes the dictates of reason and sometimes those of the 
imagination ; and that such a use of the imagination would interfere 
with our efficiency as working human beings. To this I would reply 
that a business man may leave his practical activities, deliberately 
give play to his imagination and emotion by listening to Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, and then return to his practical activities with 
his efficiency improved (apparently quite apart from the benefit 
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derived from mere rest and change) by the emotional experience 
which he has been enjoying. I would also point to the numerous 
cases in which the practical life of a believer seems to be made 
saner and more efficient by the habit of periodically withdrawing 
the thoughts from worldly matters, and turning them to what 
he might call the ‘‘ eternal verities.” 

I suggest that in a similar way the agnostic may become a happier 
and more efficient member of society if he will periodically sweep 
aside the ‘‘ agnostic veto,” and allow himself the kind of consolation 
which is such a source of strength to the religious believer. In 
other words, he may, for soundly rationalistic reasons, make use 
of what may be called his religious imagination to assist himself 
(and indirectly others) in the struggle for existence. 

In all the above I have made no reference to the question of the 
objective validity of transcendental doctrines or visionary specula- 
tions. I have been dealing with those ideas which the individual 
recognises as being beyond the sphere of his intellect, and therefore 
as being neither upheld nor negatived by his intellect. Such ideas 
may be effective whether or not they have objective validity, 
and it is only on the biological value of such ideas that I desire to 
lay stress. As regards any of these transcendental ideas that may 
have objective validity, it is sufficient to say that their effectiveness 
does not seem likely to be diminished by such objective validity. 

I may now deal in a few words with certain obvious objections. 


(1) The deliberate adoption of visionary speculations is im- 
possible for an agnostic. 


Reply : Some Psychologists at any rate would not agree with 
this. The power of imagination and auto-suggestion is very great. 


(2) It is wrong not to face facts. 
Reply : Yes, but my thesis only deals with the region in which 
facts fail us. | 


(3) Such adoption of visionary speculations may fail. 


Reply: That is true. For instance, the individual may find 
such speculations of little use because of his constant tendency to 
return to the intellectual attitude, thus failing to be permanently 
guided by his previous conclusion that the said speculations are 
outside the sphere of his intellect. 


But any method of self-adjustment to the environment may fail, 
whether it is religious or non-religious, intellectual or non- 
intellectual. 


(4) There is a danger of confusing fantasies with knowledge. 
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Reply: There is danger in every course of action, but for the 
great majority of people there is more danger in the avoidance of 
comforting transcendental ideas than in the adoption of them. 
Such ideas may tend to increase what the psychologists call the 
*‘ dissociation of consciousness,”’ a condition which may become 
pathological ; but, on the other hand, the man who is exclusively 
rational and whose consciousness is perfectly integrated may (as 
Dr. Millais Culpin has pointed out) find life in our world intolerable. 


If I have carried the reader with me in regard to the case of the 
agnostic, my submission is that he will accept the general thesis 
that for each individual who is not completely and happily absorbed 
in mundane matters, the adoption of transcendental doctrines or 
visionary speculations which he finds congenial and helpful, even 
though he recognises them as being devoid of intellectual foundation, 
is justifiable and may be of very great value. 

A few general remarks may with advantage be made in regard 
to the views submitted in this paper. 

They are to begin with a protest against the sneering or jocular 
or bitter attitude towards religion which is sometimes adopted 
by certain rationalist writers. 

They tend to develop a better understanding of the attitudes 
adopted by those who differ from us profoundly on questions of 
religion or philosophy. Thus they may produce a certain glow of 
sympathy when one thinks of a Moslem in his mosque, a Buddhist 
in his temple, or an ancient Greek consulting the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphi. 

They suggest a greater charity towards all men. Thus we may 
think of the inquisitors of the Middle Ages with more leniency 
if we remember that their cruelties were in part due to their desire 
to maintain their own type of visionary speculation, and to save 
others from the supposed ill effects of other types of speculation. 


They help us to satisfy the craving we all more or less feel for a 
mental unification of the phenomena around us, Thus they help 
us to correlate religious doctrines in general with each other, and 
with doctrines which would hardly be called religious, as, for in- 
stance, the optimistic scientific outlook contained in Mr. J. B.S. 
Haldane’s remarkable little book Daedalus, and the pessimistic 
scientific outlook of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s reply to Daedalus, 
published under the title of Icarus. 

They tend to reduce internal mental conflict in that they help 
one to give free play to any ideas which seem to be well founded 
intellectually, and at the same time to give free play to ideas which 
seem to be outside the region of the intellect. 
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Finally, as poets have often had a greater insight into psycho- 
logical matters than men of science, I would refer to Wordsworth’s 
beautiful sonnet which begins : 


‘The world is too much with us,” 


and quote his last few lines descriptive of the desire for tran- 
scendental consolation : 


**Great God! I had rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
_Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


THE SHELLEYAN ETHOS AND PATHOS 


By CHARLES WHITBY, M.D. 


A century has passed since that sultry July afternoon in 1822 
when, after a conference with Byron and Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
accompanied by Captain Williams and the boy Vivian, set sail 
from Leghorn on the yacht Ariel, to rejoin his wife at Casa Magni. 
For a time the watchers, Captain Roberts on the lighthouse, 
Trelawny on Byron’s yacht Bolivar, could follow the progress of the 
homing vessel, but before long a curtain of mist fell, obscuring a 
mysterious catastrophe. When later, after a brief but violent spell 
of wind, rain and thunder, that curtain was withdrawn, the expanse 
of leaden sea was anxiously but vainly scanned for any sign of Artel. 
Truly, the Demiurge who composed or extemporised that brief but 
poignant episode, the career of Shelley, is to be congratulated 
on the tragic fitness of its close. 

‘“‘I] am one,” wrote Shelley once in dejection, ‘‘ whom men love 
not,—and yet regret.’’ Judging by the chorus of acclamation 
which, from the high seats of present-day criticism, has paid 
homage to him at the close of the first lap of his progress down 
the ages, he was a true prophet. But let me remind you, let it 
never be forgotten, that, from his own point of view, Shelley at 
the time of his death and at the age of thirty, confronted failure. 
No recognition in any degree commensurate with the splendour of 
his achievement had been accorded him by the literati of his 
generation. A pirated edition of ‘‘ Queen Mab”’ had indeed sold 
in considerable numbers, and to this and his Quixotic political 
activities he owed a certain amount of scandalized notoriety. He 
was regarded as a Satanist and a libertine, so far as he was in 
any way regarded. His maturer works were, when not abused, 
practically unnoticed, and, late in 1820, barely two years before 
his death, Shelley confessed himself so discouraged as to be doubtful 
of its being worth while to continue his efforts. I am not foigetting 
the warm but qualified praise accorded by Blackwood to ‘‘ The 
Revolt of Islam.’’ In itself (apart from the fact that the Quarterly 
provided an effective antidote) it supports my contention. ‘‘ Mr. 
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Shelley,” wrote the reviewer, ‘‘ whatever his errors may have 
been, is a scholar, a gentleman and a poet ; and he must therefore 
despise from his soul the only eulogies to which he has hitherto 
been accustomed—paragraphs from the Examiner” (Leigh Hunt’s 
organ), ‘‘ and sonnets from Johnny Keats.”’ 

I have little doubt that if Shelley had been born a hundred 
years later, his fate, in this respect, would have been substantially 
the same. The Times Literary Supplement would, I fear, have 
applied to ‘‘ Adonais” its favourite gibe—‘' rhetorical.” We 
should have heard a good deal of horrified protest against Shelley’s 
‘* Bolshevism,” but very little praise or quotation of his lyric 
rapture. To-day, it is all the other way: everybody praises, if 
very few seriously study him. For my part, I hold that a poet is 
more highly honoured by study than flattery : I shall not swell the 
chorus of uncritical panegyric. There are things more urgently 
needful to be said. In the meantime the moral of what has been 
recorded seems to be that ‘‘ nothing succeeds like failure.” 

‘* Didactic poetry is my abhorrence,” wrote Shelley in the preface 
to ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’; and he reiterated the repudiation 
in the preface to ‘‘ The Cenci.”” Well and good ; but the author of 
‘* The Revolt of Islam,” to say nothing of ‘‘ Queen Mab,” can hardly 
expect to be classed as a consistent exponent of Art for its own 
sake. In his preface to ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam ” he speaks of himself 
as ‘‘recommending a great and important change in the spirit 
which animates the social institutions of mankind.” If that is not 
a direct moral purpose, I do not know the meaning of the words. 
It is indeed a truth too obvious and notorious to need proof that 
Shelley differed from Keats in that he was intensely preoccupied 
not only with zsthetic but with metaphysical, ethical and socio- 
political problems. He wasnot merely a poet but a poet-philosopher. 
As such, he has been and still is a power, in my opinion, a great 
power—whether wholly or even mainly for good, is a question which 
ought not, in view of its immense gravity, to be lightly or hastily 
answered. 

Let us, therefore, as a first precaution, be on our guard against 
allowing our justifiable admiration for the poet to influence unduly 
our estimate of the philosopher. Let us beware, too, of accepting 
at their face-value those high-sounding but slightly-tarnished words 
which Shelley, like all poets but more extravagantly than most, 
made free with on every occasion. I mean such fine words as 
“‘ truth,” ‘‘ justice,” ‘‘ virtue,’”’ ‘‘ freedom,” ‘‘ love”: above all, 
that last word, ‘‘love,” should at this time of day be regarded 
by anyone with an inkling of psychology with a wary if not ironic 
scrutiny. Love is such an equivocal word : it covers a multitude 
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of—other things; especially from the lips of a poet! Let me 
remind you of the late Samuel Butler’s Mephistophelean comment 
on the suggestion that God is love. ‘‘ Very likely’ But what a 
mischievous devil love is!” A whole philosophy is coiled in 
this nutshell ! 

‘*T cannot read Shelley with comfort,” Emerson remarked to 
his friend Woodbury. ‘‘ His visions are not in accord with the 
facts ; they are not accurate. He soars to sink.”2 Emerson was an 
astute though somewhat capricious critic; and this apparently 
harsh and peremptory judgment would, I suspect, be endorsed 
by many thoughtful people, if they dared be equally frank. No 
doubt, for one thing, Emerson disliked the pervasive melancholy 
of Shelley’s verse : himself a determined optimist, he persistently 
turned, in the true Nelsonian manner, a blind eye upon the cruel 
and ugly factors of reality. Shelley had perforce drunk too deeply 
of the cup of experience to ignore the bitterness, for himself or 
others, of many of its ingredients. And so fay, he was the deeper 
and truer philosopher. But there is more in Emerson’s objection 
than an implied accusation of undue sadness, of morbidity: he 
attacks also Shelley’s positive doctrine, nay more, the visionary 
faculty, the intuition, upon which it is based. This charge, if it 
could be substantiated, would be fatal to Shelley’s rank as a creative 
artist of the first order, since it implies a radical flaw in that spiritual 
endowment which above all others distinguishes the true poet from 
other men. 

In common fairness we should remember the vast difference of 
the circumstances and consequent points of view of the two writers. 
Emerson, the conscious representative and spokesman of a young 
and vigorous race, a nation full of that jote de vivre in which he 
himself abundantly shared, proudly confident of a future of un- 
precedented possibilities; Shelley, the frail and yet rebellious 
offspring of a race robust still but no longer plastic, a nation 
definitely committed to ideals which he found intolerably crude, 
cramped and unenlightened. Recognition came gradually to 
Emerson, but it came generously and satisfyingly : in comparison 
with Shelley’s tragic destiny his life has the aspect of a triumphal 
progress to fame. 

Still, I, for one, confess that I cannot dismiss as the dictates 
of mere prejudice or limitation the Emersonian verdict, nor the 
corresponding misgivings of my own mind. Is it possible that 
Shelley was a decadent, whose Utopian dreams were at once a 
refuge for one ill-constituted for adaptation to, let alone mastery 


1Talks with Emerson, Charles J. Woodbury, p. 53. 
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of, his actual environment, and a pleasing veil by which he concealed 
the fact from himself and others? A sort of “‘ other world,” in 
which he persuaded himself, and how many others ?—to believe, 
because it was only so that existence proved bearable at all? By 
special pleading such a position might be, if not established, at any 
rate plausibly maintained. But it would in my opinion be unfair 
and one-sided. The decadent element in Shelley’s poetry is most 
pronounced in those early works composed in that period of spiritual 
ferment which intervenes between boyhood and manhood, when, as 
Keats remarked, morbidity is the rule, not the exception. Even 
there, although prominent enough, it is mitigated by sounder 
elements, and in the cases of ‘‘ Alastor” and ‘“‘ The Revolt of 
Islam,” though not of ‘‘ Queen Mab” or perhaps of ‘‘ Rosalind 
and Helen,” redeemed and well-nigh justified by the splendour 
of its poetic medium. To Shelley’s eventual convalescence I shall 
revert later ; for the present, having broached the topic of his morbid 
traits, I must briefly indicate the leading facts and symptoms 
on which my diagnosis has been based. 

At Sion House Academy and later at Eton Shelley suffered 
torments. He was the sort of boy who loathes outdoor games, 
if only because they are compulsory. His delicacy, his feminine 
appearance and innocent blue eyes probably earned him a girlish 
nickname ; at any rate he was at Eton the butt of the school, and 
it was a favourite pastime to tease him into paroxysms of rage. 
The headmaster of his time was a brute, who if Who’s Who had 
existed, might have described flogging as his pet recreation. He 
flogged Shelley many times. To escape from his miseries the boy 
loved to pore in solitude over the melodramatic tales of Mrs. 
Radcliffe and her like, an occupation well calculated to foster the 
seeds of morbidity. The rules and conventions of our public 
schools have been framed for the needs of the herd: they are 
cruelly ill-adapted to those of recluse and hypersensitive natures. 
And on this point Mary Shelley’s assertion is decisive. ‘‘ No 
man,’ she says, ‘‘had such keen sensations as Shelley. His 
nervous temperament was wound up by the delicacy of his health 
to an intense degree of sensibility.” Throughout life he was 
haunted by premonitions of an early death ; if he was not actually 
consumptive he believed himself to be ; his hair became prematurely 
grey, and he was certainly neurasthenic. His feelings alternated 
between ‘‘ deadly torpor” and an abnormal excitement and 
exaltation of all the senses. It is not surprising that after his 
Brentford and Eton experiences, to say nothing of his absurd 
expulsion from Oxford, the very names of discipline and authority 
came to stink in Shelley’s nostrils. Accordingly, we find that for 
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the author of ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam ”’ it is axiomatic that all kings 
are pitiless tyrants, all priests hypocrites or fanatics, all rulers 
rogues, all rich men rascals, and all the pvor and wretched in- 
trinsically virtuous. It is in this pleasant vein that his typical 
monarch soliloquises when the revolt has been crushed and reprisals 
are in prospect: 
‘Ay, now I feel 

I am a king in truth! ”’ he said, and took 

His royal seat, and bade the tortunng wheel 

Be brought, and fire, and pincers, and the hook, 

And scorpions ; that his soul on its revenge might look. 

Here, surely, we surprise the gentle poet in the act of “‘ getting a 
bit of his own back ”’ from the flagcllating headmaster! Shelley, 
it is true, at all times repudiated the idea of revenge ; and I am 
far from questioning his entire sincerity. But principles are one 
thing, the stubborn facts of human nature another. Stnictly 
scrutinised, pacifism, of which Shelley was the pioncer, amounts, 
I suspect, to little more than this, that we all prefer to fight with 
our own weapons. Turn to the ‘‘ Adonais,” described by Shelley 
to his publisher as ‘‘a lament on the death of poor Keats, with 
some interposed stabs on the assassins of his peace and his fame.” 
Elsewhere, he says of it : “‘ I have dipped my pen in consuming fire 
for his destroyers.” In the actual poem he speaks of himself as 
a mourner ‘‘ who in another’s fate now wept his own.” His 
generous indignation on behalf of a brother craftsman lost nothing 
in intensity from the fact that he had expcrienced from the critics 
of his generation treatment as harsh as was meted out by “ that 
deaf and viperous murderer,” that ‘‘ nameless worm,’’ that ‘‘ note- 
less blot on a remembered name,” that ‘‘ beaten hound,” that 
‘‘carrion kite,” whom he then erroneously supposed to have 
‘‘ snuffed out ’’ Keats with his Quarterly Review article. 

In emphasising the fact of Shelley’s ill-health, I was not of 
course implying that this in itself justifies a charge of decadence. 
It is possible, although uncommon, for a man bodily sick to remain 
or become healthy-minded. The point I was leading up to was the 
unwholesome and mawkish conception of the poct, considered as an 
ideal type, which is presented for our admiration in certain of the 
poems. It is here, if anywhere, that Emerson seems to be justified 
in his distaste for the Shelleyan pathos ; here that is most clearly 
manifest that hectic taint which probably accounts for the dis- 
comfort experienced by the American in reading the English poet. 

‘* Alastor,”” which was written in the woodlands near Windsor 
Park, when Shelley, aged twenty-three, lived at Bishopsgate, is 
in my opinion one of the loveliest of his poems, morbid as it 
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undoubtedly is. It describes how a poet, thirsting for intercourse 
with an intelligence like his own, images to himself the being 
whom he could love. ‘‘ He seeks in vain for a prototype of his 
conception,” then, ‘‘ blasted by his disappointment, he descends 
to an untimely grave.” The poet, consumed by his ideal passion, 
wanders ‘‘ through Balk, and where the desolated tombs of Parthian 
kings scatter to every wind their wasting dust.”” His appearance 
is thus described : 
His limbs were lean ; his scattered hair, 

Sered by the autumn of strange suffering 

Sung dirges in the wind; his listless hand 

Hung like dead bone within its withered skin ; 

Life and the lustre that consumed it shone 

As in a furnace burning secretly 

From his dark eyes alone. 

The youthful maidens whom he encountered in the course of 
his wanderings were invariably seized by a longing to assuage the 
sufferings which they instinctively understood. Calling him 
‘brother and friend,”’ they 

Would press his pallid hand 
At parting, and watch, dim through tears, the path 
Of his departure from their father’s door. 

But the poet has no use for maidens of earthly flesh and blood. 
He inexorably pursues his vain quest of perfection ; and the poem 
ends, as we know, in an exquisitely pathetic description of his 
lonely death, and lament for the passing of ‘‘ the child of grace 
and genius ” in whom—can one doubt it ?—Shelley saw and depicted 
that self which was as yet the true idol of his worship. 

Emerson has aptly described the phase of life exemplified by 
“‘ Alastor’ in his essay on Plato. ‘‘ Children cry, scream and 
stamp with fury, unable to express their desires... The same 
weakness and want, on a higher plane, occurs daily in the education 
of ardent young men and women. ‘Ah! you don’t understand 
me; I have never met with anyone who comprehends me’ ; and 
they sigh and weep, write verses, and walk alone,—fault of power 
to express their precise meaning.” The cure, he says, is to 
establish communication with ‘‘ some one so related as to assist 
their volcanic estate,’”’ whereon they settle down and become good 
citizens. 

In ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam ”’ Shelley shows an advance towards 
convalescence, in that his hero is preoccupied not with his own 
vain yearnings but the sufferings and wrongs of others. It is worth 
noting also that side by side with Laon, the ideal portrait of himself, 
he gives in Cythna an equally heroic picture of Mary Godwin, 
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already the mother of two of his children. In the poem as wnitten, 
Laon and Cythna are brother and sister as well as lovers, a super- 
fluity of naughtiness, intended no doubt as a gesture of supreme 
defiance to all hcadmasters and university authorities, but aban- 
doned before publication. Both are ‘* beautiful souls,’’ aflame 
with enthusiasm for all the shibboleths of the French éclatrcissement, 
so attractively demonstrated a few years before in the régime of 
Marat and Robespicrre. Their claim to be regarded as the conjoint 
champions of the oppressed multitude and the leaders of its revolt, 
are never questioncd: they have only to appear, to be greeted 
with homage and applause from all right-minded people. The 
poem begins, you remember, with a powerful description of a fight 
in mid-air between an eagle and a serpent, in which the latter is 
worsted. This, we are told, is a renewal of the conflict between 
‘*a blood-red Comet and the Morning Star” which had occurred 
in the dawn of earth-life, witnessed by Cain, who on the defeat of 
Lucifer at once experienced a change of heart, resulting in the 
murder of Abel. 

Thus evil triumphed, and the Spirit of evil, 

One Power of many shapes which none may know, 

One Shape of many names; the Fiend did revel 

In victory, reigning oer a world of woe. 

This identification of Lucifer and his symbol the serpent with 
good, and of his conqueror with evil, naturally gave offence to the 
orthodox, but it embodies what seems to have been a serious belief 
with Shelley. Inhis ‘‘ Essay on Christianity ”’ he says, ‘‘ According 
to Jesus Christ, and according to the indisputable facts of the 
case, some evil spirit has dominion in this imperfect world. But 
there will come a time when the human mind shall be visited 
exclusively by the influences of the benignant Power.’”’ The same 
idea, of the regnancy of evil, of course pervades the ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,” the closing scenes of which depict the immediate dawn 
of a paradisal state which results from the dethronement of Jupiter. 

A great philosopher has defined fanaticism as ‘‘ an enthusiasm 
for something abstract—for an abstract thought which sustains a 
negative position towards the established order of things,”’ adding 
that ‘‘it is the essence of fanaticism to bear only a desolating 
destructive relation to the concrete." If we accept this definition, 
it seems hardly possible to acquit Shelley entirely of the charge of 
fanaticism, for the state of affairs presented as his ideal is too 
fantastically remote to be accepted as a practicable solution of the 
evils of his day. That day was, of course, one of the very darkest 
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in the social history of England—of exhaustion by twenty years’ 
warfare, of heavy taxation, stagnant trade, bad harvests, wholesale 
unemployment, famine prices, harsh and reactionary government, 
general discontent and abundant crime. To suggest the existence 
of a fanatical element in Shelley is a reflection rather on his 
philosophy than his poetry. Extreme views lend themselves 
only too readily to poetic uses ; nevertheless, of two poems otherwise 
equal, that is obviously to be preferred whose content is compatible 
with right reason. 

Among Shelley’s longer poems there is none which reveals in 
so clear a light that pathological taint at which Emerson hints 
as ‘‘ Rosalind and Helen.”” The story it unfolds is in the last degree 
morbid, melodramatic and improbable ; the manner of its telling 
is mawkishly sentimental, reminding one of Tennyson at his worst ; 
the characters, in particular the poet, Lionel, are too sickly sweet 
for words : 

If but a cloud the sky o’ercast 

You might see his colour come and go, 

And the softest strain of music made 

Sweet smiles, yet sad, arise and fade 

Amid the dew of his tender eyes, 
and so on, until, for no sufficient reason, he dies in a swoon of 
voluptuous languor, in his adoring Helen’s arms. It is but fair 
to add that Shelley attached little importance to this unfortunate 
production. By ridding his bosom once for all of much “‘ perilous 
stuff,” its composition doubtless did him good ; but it is a pity it 
was ever published. 

In ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” Shelley made an immense stride 
towards spiritual health and autonomy, as also of course towards 
the high-water mark of his zsthetic achievement. At the time 
when it was written Shelley’s ‘‘ Prometheus’ was an unrivalled 
attempt at the reproduction of the form and manner of Greek 
tragedy, for ‘‘ Manfred,” as great in its way, owes little in these 
respects to any earlier work, except perhaps to Marlowe’s 
‘“‘ Faustus.” As regards execution, Shelley has perhaps been 
surpassed by the author of ‘‘ Erectheus” and “‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon ”’ ; his flute-music, searchingly sweet as it so often is, lacks 
the orchestral richness and volume of Swinburne’s great choruses. 
On the other hand, Shelley has invested his theme with a simple 
majesty, a symbolic significance, a consequent universality of appeal, 
in comparison with which Swinburne’s quasi-Greek dramas appear 
exotic and artificial. 

Ethically as well as artistically, the Shelley of ‘‘ Prometheus 
Unbound ”’ reveals himself as a saner and riper thinker than the 
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author of ‘‘ The Revolt of Islam.” As Utopian as ever, he is far 
less censorious : the blame he had previously assigned to individuals, 
or rather to the ruling classes personified by imaginary types, he 
now directs against the principle of authority—the mythical 
Jupiter, whose downfall restores the golden age to Earth. In 
depicting in Act IV (an afterthought, by the way) the social 
conditions of this dawning era, he shows himself a disciple of 
Rousseau, a preacher of equality, a communist, a believer in the 
natural rights and goodness of mankind. All that he seems to 
think necessary is to destroy root and branch the last vestiges of 
restriction upon liberty. Then life will be transformed into an 
Earthly Paradise by the spontaneous manifestation of the innate 
virtues of 
Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all as rivers to the sea; 
Familiar acts are beautiful through love ; 
Labour and pain and grief in life’s green grove 
Sport like tame beasts, none knew how gentle they could be. 
It is an amiable vision, and one feels a certain compunction in 
suggesting, as I feel bound to suggest, that its beauty is in a large 
measure due to the suppression of inconveniently-stubborn facts. 
It is the vision of a world peopled by Shelleys—not actual Shelleys 
either, but emasculated ones, miraculously divested of that craving 
for spiritual distinction which was his particular form of egoism, 
of the much-maligned but indispensable and in any case universal 
will to power. It is in two words a static ideal, a vision of unlimited 
ease, comfort, amenity, which, if realised, could but issue in the 
progressive deterioration and ultimate forfeiture of man’s hard- 
earned capacities and virtues. Fortunately, we may feel some 
confidence that, in the too alluring guise in which Shelley depicts 
it, it never will be realised, since experience teaches that the 
mitigation or abrogation of human conflict for material gains merely 
intensifies the rivalry with which mental and spiritual gains are 
pursued. That the pursuit of these engenders no bitterness, makes 
exclusively for harmony, is of course an unproved and, in my opinion, 
an improbable assumption. I have not noticed that poets love one 
another more heartily than Philistines | 
Nor should we overlook the ugly possibilities latent within 
Shelley’s carefully camouflaged advocacy of uncompromising 
revolt against law, convention, tradition, however venerable or 
firmly established, on the plea of their fallibility from the point of 
view of the so-called ‘‘reason’’ and ‘“‘ justice”’ of the Contrat 
Social. We must reckon with the author of that coarse and 
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repellent satire, ‘‘ Swellfoot the Tyrant,”’ as well as the poet of 
‘* The Sensitive Plant.” ‘‘ To defy Power which seems omnip- 
otent”’ is the high-sounding prescription. It is at the present 
moment being extensively followed; but the less questionable 
exhortation ‘‘ to forgive wrongs darker than death or night,’ 
as also ‘‘ to love and bear,”’ are, as might reasonably have been 
expected, conveniently postponed or slighted. ‘‘ Always from the 
beginning,’”’ says Carlyle, ‘‘ there was some Millennium prophesied ; 
Millennium of Holiness ; but (what is notable) never till this new 
Era, any Millennium of mere Ease and plentiful Supply. In such 
prophesied Lubberland of Happiness, Benevolence, and Vice 
cured of its deformity, trust not my friends! Man is not what one 
calls a happy animal ; his appetite for sweet victuals is so enormous.” 

Almost immediately after completing the ‘‘ Prometheus,” Shelley, 
at the instigation of his wife, set to work upon ‘‘ The Cenci.” Here 
at last, we find him completcly emancipated from the desire to 
combine poetry with socio-political propaganda, entering with 
complete detachment upon his birthright as artist. In the dedica- 
tion to Leigh Hunt he is quite explicit. Of his previous works he 
confesses that they are ‘‘ dreams of what ought to be or may be,”’ 
and that he finds in them the ‘“‘ defects incidental to youth and 
impatience.’’ ‘‘ The drama I now send you,” he continues, “‘ is a 
sad reality. I lay aside the prcsumptuous attitude of an instructor, 
and am content to paint with such colours as my own heart 
furnishes, that which has becn.’”’ In the very interesting Preface 
he shows a decp understanding of the theory of dramatic art, as, 
for example, in deprecating ‘‘ an over-fastidious and learned choice 
of words.”’ He also calls attention to his careful avoidance ‘“‘ of 
what is commonly called mere poetry ’’—that is, of any purely 
decorative elaboration of his theme. Shelley did not share Byron’s 
contempt for the stage ; on the contrary, ‘‘ The Cenci ” was written 
with a direct view to production, and sent by the author to Peacock 
with a letter begging him to procure its presentation at Covent 
Garden. Its rejection was a bitter disappointment, and to the last 
Shelley maintained, rightly, no doubt, that it was a good acting 
play. It could never be popular—the subject is too terrible—but 
for that matter, is ‘‘ King Lear” popular? If we ever obtain 
in this country an ‘‘ Exemplary Theatre ” after the model outlined 
by Mr. Granville Barker, one of its privileges will be to perpetuate 
by periodical performances, under ideal conditions, the life of such 
masterpieces as “‘ The Cenci.”” Now, at long last, a century after 
its author’s death, the official ban upon the play has been lifted. 
The Lord Chamberlain passed it, and there followed the welcome 
prospect (soon realized) of seeing Miss Thorndike in the réle of 
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Beatrice. For a true drama lives not on the shelves of a library, 
but on the boards of a theatre. ‘* Cenct,’’ wrote Shelley, to his 
publisher, ‘‘is written for the multitude, and ought to sell well. 
I think, if I may judge by its merits, the Prometheus cannot sell 
beyond twenty copies.” The irony of the latter forecast lies in 
the fact that Shelley considered ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ”’ his best 
long poem. Iam not concerned to dispute this verdict, but drama 
is one thing, poetry another. And between the ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ 
and ‘‘Cenci,” dramatically considered, there is really no com- 
parison : the latter work is immeasurably stronger. The first Act 
of ‘‘ Prometheus ”’ is the only one which in the sérict sense can be 
regarded as dramatic at all. On the other hand, so tensely woven 
is the dramatic texture of the other play that one despairs of 
finding a typical passage which can without undue violence be 
detached from its context for the purpose of quotation. Yet, 
since the venture must, I feel, be made, I will instance the passionate 
repudiation by Beatrice, after her condemnation, of her brother’s 
suggestion that the Pope may yet pardon them : 

O trample out that thought! Worse than despair, 

Worse than the bitterness of death is hope: 

It is the only ill which can find place 

Upon the giddy, sharp and narrow hour 

Tottering bencath us. Plead with the swift frost 

That it should spare the eldest flower of Spring ; 

Plead with awakening earthquake, o’cr whose couch 

Even now a city stands, strong, fair and free ; 

Now stench and blackness yawn like death. O, plead 

With famine or wind-walking pestilence, 

Blind lightning or the deaf sea, not with man |! 

Cruel, cold, formal man! rightcous in words, 

In deeds a Cain. No, mother, we must die, 

Since such is the reward of innocent lives, 

Such the alleviation of worst wrongs. 

The same esthetic autonomy which in the ‘‘ Cenci’”’ Shelley 
proved himself to have attained, the same predominance of ethos 
and subordination of pathos, is evident in most of the work written 
in this last and greatest period of his all too brief career. It would 
be an impertinence to criticise, as it is a work of supererogation to 
praise, the ‘‘ Adonais,” the ‘‘ Epipsychidion,’” ‘‘ The Witch of 
Atlas,”’ ‘‘ To a Skylark,” the ‘‘ Ode to the West Wind.” Genius, 
functioning freely and whole-heartedly as such, is here seen soaring 
with strong wings in the empyrcan of poesy. They have at the 
least the savour if not the substance of perfection: the capacity 
for enjoying them is a test absolute of a reader’s poetic acumen. 
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In the presence of such loveliness I feel as little inclination to 
criticism as when listening to the song of nightingales in a valley 
flooded by moonlight, or gazing on the glorious pageantry of the 
sun setting over the sea. Yet it may be worth while to notify the 
contrast between Shelley’s method of utilising his own experience 
in certain of these mature masterpieces, and that which I have 
stigmatised as pathological in his earlier works. The difference 
between mere pathos and authentic tragedy is what I have in mind, 
and it is a difference which, although unmistakable to a discerning 
eye, is of subtlety which defies analysis or definition. Tragedy 
commands, pathos merely craves our sympathy ; in the one case not 
unmixed with admiration or even awe, in the other frequently 
tinged with a vestige of contempt. Tragedy reveals or contemplates 
its woes with a certain aloofness, describing them as impersonally 
as if dealing with the woes of a stranger ; pathos condescends to the 
auditor, and fails to hide the note of self-pity : there may even be 
the suspicion of a whine in its voice. 

Shelley’s description of himself in ‘‘ Adonais”’ as ‘‘a phantom 
among men, companionless,” pursued as ‘‘ by raging hounds” 
by his own thoughts, as ‘‘ a pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift—a 
Love in desolation masked—a Power girt round with weakness,” 
does not offend us, because in the first place, recognising the terrible 
truth of the description, we condone or justify its egotism, also 
because its effect is mitigated by the merely episodical character 
of the passage, and finally because we know that his presentiment 
of the approaching end was fulfilled. So, too, when in the ‘‘ Ode 
to the West Wind” he cries: 


Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee, tameless and swift and proud, 


the poignancy of the complaint is redeemed of morbidity by the 
splendid wave of exultation which immediately follows, carrying 
poet and hearer alike to the triumphant close : 


Scatter as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O, wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


General.—The disposition of the Loeb-Leopold case in Chicago 
has marked the close of an epoch-making trial in the annals of 
American jurisprudence. Quite apart from the nature of the cnme 
and the calibre of the criminals, which in itself would make the 
case sensational, the expert testimony which was widely circulated 
in the newspapers brought closer to the court-room the science of 
psychology. Never before have there been such discussions 
before a judge on the nature of emotions, child phantasies, personal- 
ity aberrations, etc., and though it was presumably not the testtmony 
of the defence experts which saved the lives of the youthful prisoners, 
it is well that Judge Caverly should have emphasized the contribu- 
tion made to criminology by the corps of experts on behalf of both 
the defence and the prosecution. 

In a number of cities juvenile delinquency is handled by trained 
psychologists, but the need of greater contact with psychology 
on the part of the legal machinery is becoming more and more 
felt in court circles. Thus a new position has been created in 
Summit County, Ohio, for a full-time ‘‘ psycho-analyst ” (probably 
used in a very broad sense) in connection with the prosecutor’s 
office. 

Mectings—The American Psychological Association will mect in 
Washington on December 29, 30 and 31, at George Washington 
University. One of the sessions will be held in conjunction with the 
American Political Science Association. The annual dinner will 
be followed by Commemorative Session for G. Stanley Hall. 

It has been proposed, in order to increase the scope and the 
activity of this Association to create a new class of membership, 
that of associates, who, though actively engaged in some psycho- 
logical work, have hitherto not fulfilled the requirements for 
membership. 

The Boston and vicinity psvchologists are to meet at Wellesley 
College on November 22, when the topic of discussion will be on 
the present status of the psychology of tceling. 

At Clark University, Commemorative Exercises for its late 
President, G. Stanley Ha!l, will be held on Founder’s Day. On 
Sunday, February 1, the c:mmemoration will begin with addresses 
and communications from alumni. The convocation on Monday, 
February 2, will be devoted to a lengthy sketch of Dr. Hall’s life 
and activities. The third part of the Commemoration will consist 
of scientific conferences on genetic psychology—the branch which 
was so zealously cultivated by the late President of Clark University. 
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Dr. Hall’s Bequest—In this connection, it is of considerable 
interest to learn that Dr. Hall has left to Clark University the 
residue of his estate which will probably amount to $150,000, as 
an endowment for research in genetic psychology. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Among the new publications in psychology are to be mentioned 
The Field of Psychology, by M. Bentley ; The Psychology of Algebra, 
by E. L. Thorndike and others of Teachers’ College ; Principles of 
Psychology, by J. R. Kantor ; and Dynamic Psychology, by V. T. 
Moore. The remarkable feature about this last-named book is 
the fact that the author, a monk of the Order of St. Benedict, 
should have taken up so extensively the theories of Freud, 
Jung and Adler. Unlike practically all of the text-books and 
treatises built on scholastic foundations, this volume can be 
regarded as a book for all, regardless of creed or dogma. It is at 
any rate one of the first books to tread on dangerous ground with 
the amprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Kantor’s Principles of Psychology is heralded by its publishers 
as a ‘‘stupendous’’ and ‘‘ monumental work,” a ‘‘ magnum 
opus,” a “‘ gigantic achievement,” ‘“‘ an extraordinary contribution,” 
which will ‘‘ inevitably take its place among the great monuments 
of psychological literature ’’ ; that ‘‘ it is safe to say that no work 
of greater importance has appeared since the publication of James’ 
Principles of Psychology in 1890,”’ etc., etc. It remains to be seen 
what reviewers will say of this ambitious text-book of which ‘‘ an 
abridged text edition or ‘ Briefer Course’ is contemplated.”” We 
must remember that when James wrote his classical work he was 
a man of mature experience, and, other things equal, we may 
expect more seasoned judgments and wider knowledge of a man 
in the fifties than one in his thirties; that, furthermore, James did 
his utmost to survey all the psychological literature of his day 
and to synthesize the best of each point of view. A text-book 
which proceeds to develop the system of a young man, which “is 
just as distinctly differentiated from the behavioristic movement 
which is based upon physiological foundations as it is removed 
from the mentalistic tradition,” in other words, which claims to 
be just as much divorced from traditional psychology as from the 
behavioristic school, though in reality it is a species of the latter, 
should not be called the Principles of Psychology, but should appear 
under a modified title where the word ‘‘ psychology ” is qualified 
by some adjunct such as ‘‘ Kantor’s” or ‘‘ organismic.” It is 
necessary to point out that in the interest of science and education, 
a text-book should give evidence of catholicity. No initiator of a 
system is justified in propounding solely his own views in a text- 
book, unless he has at least secured, in the course of his teaching 
and writing, a large following in his own science. If every 
originator were to write a text-book of his own doctrines only, 
psychology would not be a science, but a name for a medley of 
disjointed tenets. There is, of course, room for treatises and 
theoretical works dealing with new views, but to teach a class of 
students the system propounded by one man alone, and not yet 
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accepted by any other scientist, is hardly fair. It is self-evident, of 
course, that I am not impugning here the content of Dr. Kantor’s 
work, but am merely calling in question its exploitation as text 
material and consequently its title. 

The latest monographs of the Psvchological Archives series are 
““The Influence of Treatment for Intestinal Toxemia on Mental 
and Motor Efficiency,” by Alice E. Paulsen, and ‘‘ A Study of 
Suggestibility of Children,” by Margaret Otis ; of the Psychological 
Review series—‘‘ The Influence of Tobacco Smoking on Mental 
and Motor Efficiency,” by C. L. Hull, and ‘‘ The Personalities of 
the Socially and the Mechanically Inclined,” by M. Freyd. 


LABORATORIES. 


Harvard.—The following new problems are being investigated 
at the Harvard Psychological Laboratory :— 


(r) Bisection of tonal distances (observers are asked to find 
a tone half-way between two intervals). 

(2) The influence of affective attitude on the perception of 
weight. (A third weight is interposed between the 
standard and the variable, and it is noted whcther 
the judgment is affected thereby). 

(3) Fusion with non-musical intervals. 

(4) The Mueller-Lyer Illusion in the light of the discrepancy 
between stimulus and mental process. 

(5) The Estimation of Angles and its Bearing on the 
Mueller-Lyer [lusion. 


(6) Creative Imagination. 
(7) Perception of Movement and the Phi Phenomenon. 
(S) Experiments on the Static Sense with a new technique 


for the rotation both of the observer and the field. 
(9) Discontinuous Adaptation as Tested by Affective 
Stimuli. . 
(10) Speed and Constancy in the Higher Thought Processes. 
(r1) Auditory Criteria Involved in the Perception of Musical 
Intervals (whether volume, pitch. (etc.). 


Lectures.—The personal interchange of views with European 
psychologists which was discontinued as a result of the World War 
is again running its old course, and perhaps with greater verve. 
So far as the United States are concerned, there has been a distinct 
effort made to invite foreign psychologists for lectures. Last 
summer, a number of the members of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science have given short courses at Columbia 
University, and now Professor Aall, of Christiana University, 1s 
lecturing at the same university on philosophy and psychology. 
Professor Koffka, of Giessen, who is visiting professor at Cornell 
University, will also deliver several lectures at Harvard and in 
other academic seats. Professor Koehler, of Berlin, will give a 
course, and will also be in charge of a seminar at Clark University. 
Thus we find the Gestalt psychology represented in America by two 
of its leading exponents, and if French psychology is apt to influence 
American psychology in a much less degree, it is probably because 
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in France, Switzerland and Belgium the work is centered on special 
fields, and the results are not necessarily bound up with the central 
issues of theoretical psychology. 

At Clark University a series of six lectures will be given shortly, 
three from a behavioristic angle by Dr. J. B. Watson, and three 
from the more or less traditional side by D1. Morton Prince. 


DEATH OF PROF. SANFORD. 


Within six months of the death of his almost life-long colleague, 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, for whose com- 
memoration next February, he was making arrangements, Prof. 
Edmund Clark Sanford suddenly passed away in a Boston restaurant 
en route to a meeting of the Boston and vicinity group of psycho- 
logists which was held at Wellesley College on November 22. Prof. 
Sanford, who was President of Clark Collcge for many years during 
Stanley Hall’s administration of Clark University, was to retire 
in February from his professorship at Clark, which he had accepted 
only in a spirit of loyalty to the Institution he had been connected 
with, to settle in California, owing to his ill-health. 

The late Professor Sanford was one of the first experimentalists 
in American psychology, and was deeply interested in genetic 
studies, but it was the nobility of his character which drew the 
respect of all who had come in contact with him, whether pupils or 
associates. The commemorative Exercises planned for the late 
G. Stanley Hall, both at the meeting of the American Psychological 
Association and at Clark University, at which Prof. Sanford was 
likely to be regarded as the chief mourner, will now be devoted partly 
to his own memory. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


The Races of Man and Thew Distribution. By A. C. HAppon, 
sc.D., F.R.S. New Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 
6/-). 

The Problem of Atlantis. By LEwisSpeNnce. (Rider, 10/6). 


The study of Racial Types is rapidly coming to the forefront of 
psychological inquiry, and these two books, now lying in strange 
juxtaposition before us, Ulustrate in interesting fashion two methods 
—the one, old and formal: the other, modern and literary—by 
which the study of Man from this angle may be undertaken. The 
contrast 1s not without piquancy. Dr. Haddon, after many years, 
has reissued, in a much revised form, his well-known little treatise— 
a book written from the point of view of the orthodox cthnologist, 
to whom his subject is a special branch of research concerned with 
zoological problems alone, taking into account only “‘ external 
and internal physical characteristics’’ and ‘‘ to some extent, 
physiological characteristics.” Dr. Haddon’s logic is purely 
Aristotclian, or one of classification, and his book is therefore 
chiefly intended or adapted to those who seek to identify groups 
of persons by reference to descriptions, in order that they may be 
satisfactorily ‘‘ ticked off ’’ in the catalogue. 

Of the two parts, the most useful, practically, is that major 
portion in which mankind is first grouped by ‘‘ physical affinities ”’ 
and then cross-referenced by geographical distribution-areas. The 
classification by physical affinitics resolves, as do ultimately all 
like attempts, into a tripartite system. And Dr. Haddon’s division 
into (1) straight, (2) wavy, and (3) woolly haired, corresponds 
quite closely with the old trichotomy into Yellow, White and 
Black or Mongol, ‘‘ Caucasian ’’ and Negro. Of course there are 
sub-divisions ; but the accounts of these, and of the geographical 
distributions are quite good—so long as they are purely desciiptive. 
Unfortunately, there is much assertion (in the manner so dear 
to orthodox ethnologists) of migrations, influxes, irruptions and so 
forth, of hordes, races, tribes and peoples, into various places at 
sundry times, as is indeed necessary if we are to ‘‘ explain” the 
facts in accordance with the orthodox theories of human origins. 
The first chapter, and the last, which together constitute the minor 
portion of the book, are less useful. Dr. Haddon, while showing 
himself vaguely discontented with the realist phraseology of 
Victorian science, seems yet a little reluctant to declare his attitude, 
or to purify his linguistic habits, on the lines recommended by 
Malinowski. Thus, in this book on The Races of Man and Their 
Distribution, we are told that a ‘‘ race type exists mainly in our 
own minds”: that a ‘‘racial type is after all but an artificial 
concept,” and that ‘‘ race names, such as Nordic or Alpine, are 
merely convenient abstractions helping us to appreciate broad 
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facts.” Under these conditions of oscillation between extreme 
realism and no less extreme nominalism, it is not surprising that 
Dr. Haddon should say he finds it ‘* increasingly difficult to define 
arace.’’ It will not be more surprising if readers find it increasingly 
difficult to understand what Dr. Haddon means by a race. Yet 
this book is about the distribution of races. 

A statement that, as Mr. Pickwick might have said, ‘‘ comprises 
within itself a study of no inconsiderable magnitude ”’ 1s that which 
tells us that ‘‘a similarity of language merely proves that the 
peoples in question, at one time or another, have been in contact 
with each other.’’ Less disputable is the dictum that ‘‘ Man has 
lived for a very long time on the Earth.’”” Now, while Dr. Haddon 
tells us, somewhat plaintively, that to illustrate biological affinities 
a two, or three—we ourselves should have said four—dimensional 
arrangement is necessary, Mr. Spence, who cares nothing for 
working in water-tight compartments, boldly and not unreasonably 
confounds altogether spatial and temporal alignments in an intcrest- 
ing effort to account for many things and to co-ordinate cultural, 
ethnological, psychological, and other affinities. In a word, he 
believes that the Platonic story of a lost Atlantis is based upon 
tradition, and ¢hat upon what once happened; and though his 
arguments be traversed, his belief in the basic truth of the con- 
tention that the wreck of Atlantis sleeps beneath the sea will, he 
declares, not be altered. On his view, although a civilization may 
have spread Westward from Egypt, nevertheless Egyptian and 
Peruvian civilizations alike were derived from that of a Cré6-Magnon 
race which once inhabited Atlantis, and left its last memories with 
the extinct Guanches of the Canary Isles. Give me a fulcrum, said 
Archimedes, and I will move the world. Give me a lost Atlantis, 
says the ethnologist, and I will explain much. But it is only right 
and fair to say that Mr. Spence, with an admirably catholic 
erudition, has collected a vast amount of extremely interesting 
information, and has presented it to us in a form which, though 
somewhat more obviously fictional than are most scientific accounts 
and explanations, is none the worse for that. Perhaps, indeed, 
by reason of the very frankness with which its imaginative character 
is indicated, it will become more useful and less misleading than 
much which is presented to us in more pretentiously scientific 
guise. 

It is perhaps remarkable that Mr. Spence should be unaware of 
the tremendous support given to his theories—once the Time 
difficulty has been surmounted, or ignored—by the work of Sera, of 
Padua. This celebrated anthropologist has made it difficult for 
the earlier work of Ameghino—the Argentine archaeologist and 
enthusiast—to be so cheaply dismissed as our orthodox Europeans 
would find convenient. For he has shown very plausible reasons 
for believing, or saying, that the original dispersal of mankind 
took place in a South Atlantic continent. If the work of Sera 
be incorporated, in summary, in Mr. Spence’s next edition, we shall 
have an account of the Atlantean, as opposed to the Lemurian 
and Mesopotamian, theories of human origins that will be useful 
and interesting to all who study Man ;: whether thev call themselves 
zoologists, ethnologists, philologists, or psychologists. A final 
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paragraph in Mr. Spence’s book secms, however, suggestive of a 
desire to cater for theosophists, or re-incarnationists, as well. 


F. G. C. 
An Adventure. (Third Edition. Guy Chapman, 5/-). 


This is a book from which I experience so violent a revulsion of 
feeling that I cannot help suspecting that its interest is hypnotic. 
It is years since I read it but as I turn the pages and sight again the 
story of the deadly fatigue which assailed the writers I too, am 
oppressed with a sickening weariness. Lately, in reading the 
Journal d’une Femme de Cinquante Ans of Madame de la Tour du 
Pin I visualised the scenes at the Trianon partly from memory of 
the place, and partly from memory of this insidious book ; and it 
seems it has passed into a third edition. It is the analysis which 
repels me. Let a writer say: “‘ Here stood I and there stood 
Marie Antoinette,” and lIet him make the acquaintance as 
momentous as that of Shakespeare (which he never diagnosed) with 
Cleopatra and Mark Antony, and I know that if not so, so it might 
have been. But this cramped other-consciousness that gives no 
insight is difficult to distinguish from forgotten book-knowledge, 
a little imagination, with perhaps an exaggerated natural aptitude 
for putting two and two togcther ; the whole subjective and un- 

roven. One can over-estimate one’s own experiences. 

These ladies were obviously remarkably interested in the queen. 
Their education was more than average. It 1s inconceivable that 
they should not have acquired and then, perhaps, lost enough 
information to reconstruct a mental image for themselves. There 
was perhaps a telepathic sympathy between them. One of them 
suggests that she had entered into an act of the queen’s memory. 
But why of the queen’s? There must have been many in France to 
whom that picture was equally clear. Madame la Tour du Pin tells 
how on the morning of October 5th, she and her companion (Madame 
de Valence) went to the garden of Madame Elizabeth ; and the 
Duke de Maillé, riding ventre d terre, passed them and cried ‘“‘ Paris 
marche ici avec du canon.”” The King was hunting, and did not 
return until towards three o’clock ; and when entreated to fly, 
repeated again and again, ‘‘ Je ne veux compromettre personne.” 
The Queen, we are told, kept her room, with Madame Elizabeth and 
Madame. We do not learn that she had been at the Tnanon 
earlier in the day: but that may only be because the narrator was 
elsewhere. 

Is this adventure of any value, psychological or otherwise? It 
is more to know that Marie Antoinette had her moment of greatness, 
when she saw all, heard all, and forgot all, than to be told that 
certain folk can see her emanation, characteristically clothed, 
materialising ‘‘ with a little quiver of adjustment.” I would wish 
that these authors had followed their heroine’s example. In the 
meantime, as Froude said of the Blessed St. Neot, ‘‘ this is all, 
or indeed rather more than all ”’ that we know of those visits to the 
Trianon. The inexplicable retains its fascination for many people— 
witness the sale of this book. One can form no adequate apprecia- 
tion of probabilities without personal knowledge of the seers. 


Gos 


